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IETER FROM SCOTLAND. 


(CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


— 

Fame, Aug. 11, 1865. 

Messrs. Editors—W hatever difficulties 
you mag have in reorganizing after the 
tumults of war, you are free from some 
questions which agitate the churches 
here. In particular, the use of instru- 
mental nrusic in public worship is much 
discussed—not instruments in general, 
but only that one which combines 860 
many others, commonly called an organ. 
For with all the disposition hitherto 
manifested in Scotland for innovation 
upon the most rigid simplicity in the 
musical exercise of a congregation, no 
advocate has yet, appeared for the em- 
ployment of flutes, fiddies, clarionets, 
or such other things as keep so many 
separate elbows going, or stop the 
mouths of those who ought to sing. In 
England these are not at all rare; but 
bere it would be more suggestive of a 
ball or a menagerie than of divine praise 
to be within their sound. So much as 
people every where are the creatures of 
circumstances, so much ought those who 
seek to regulate the affairs of others to 
do it wisely, and so that the main end 
may be the more promoted. Assemblies 
have made deliverances on this score, 
which it seems Presbyteries hardly 
understand, or rather which some stiff- 
ened samples of old use-and-wont ways 
manage at times to frustrate the working 
of. In comes the secular press, which, 
with us, is seldom behind time in catch- 
ing at a jarring note, when one is struck 
among ecclesiastics, or. in ecclesiastical 
overtures; and generally its part is to 
chime in with the new mode, a quiet 
sneer being easily discernible, among 
the gravity of its counsels, at the con- 
scientious scruples of the advocates of 
the old. A fear may very reasonably 


be entertained that this organ move- 


ment does not come from purer devotion, 
or warmer zeal, or more exalted piety. 
Beyond all doubt the voice, the human 
voice, is the noblest instrument ever 
formed. The desire, therefore, for im- 
proved music can be met in other ways 
than by striking with mechanics’ ham- 
mers. For, if not universally, at least 
generally, vocal music dies away in a 
congregation where an organ, or even a 
choir, has prominence. People, indeed, 
must be preached to in order to be in- 
structed and edified; but the necessity 
is not the same that they should be 
sung to, or played to, that they may 
render praise. Nevertheless, when a 
company are agreed to be thus led, or 
have long been used to this way, and 
find it no obstacle to the outgoing of 
their hearts, they are ungenerously dealt 
with when it is magnified into a symbol 
of non-communion. On this particular 
I am pleased to be able to testify to the 
practice of our churches in the United 
States, where all are at liberty to use an 
organ or not, as they please, without 
leave or appeal from or to Assemblies, 
or Synods, or Presbyteries; and that, 
so far as I have formed a judgment on 
the matter, I would not lift a finger to 
get one in, nor yet would I fight with 
both hands to keep it out. 

A considerable change seems going 
on in the tone of our political writers 
respecting American affairs. More can- 
dour, less spite, are, I think, apparent. 
This is a great relief to one’s feelings; 
for although it is lawful to learn from 
an enemy, it is a painful thing to be 

_ obliged to take the lesson mixed 80 
largely with spleen, with evil surmising, 
and perverse disputations that hide plain 
truth, and are abhorrent to known facts. 
Yet there is this excuse, if one wrong 
can ever be an excuse for another, that 
on both sides of the ocean, as well as 
all the world round, we belong to a 
fallen race, and that the gift of speech 
exbibits, like our other endowments, the 
evil of our nature; so that evil-speaking, 
which is so mischievous between indi- 
viduals and families, has only been find- 
ing or seeking occasion, of late, to dis- 
port itself among the nations and gov- 
ernments of the earth. I would not, 
therefore, have my friends unduly moved 
by the busy-bodyism which, in seeking, 
however smartly, to commend .its sub- 
jects, only stirs up strife among breth- 
ren; but rather be forbearing, and over- 
come evil with good, and so bring on 
the time when all men, legislators and 
rulers, ambassadors and editors—aye, 
‘and even correspondents—laying aside 
their jealousy and rancour, shall utter 
only what is true, and do it in love; 
not what is false in malice. 


Withethe divulgence of murders, under 
Which our presses are now labouring, 
an awful shock must be felt by the 
civilized world, and by no part of it 
beyond these shores more than in North 
America. Our sameness in language, 
similarity of institutions, and oneness in 
general sentiment, combine to make it 
so. All the humane will every where 
lament not only for what has recently 
been revealed, but also for the existence 
of that state of things which makes the 
question of mere bread stifle so terribly 
the voice of conscience and the yearn- 
ings of affection in woman or man. 
Those who are young and tender may 
perhaps take warning against the paths 
of the destroyer, and shun the approach 
of the seducer. Let them study sobriety 
and economy, that so they may be pro- 
viding for the solid enjoyments of social 
connubial life, and not be wasting the 
prime of their strength and years as 
degraded votaries of lavish, tyrannous 
fashion. Let them ponder well how 
stealthily one mis-step leads to another, 
and what a horrible issue may come 
from selfish indulgence. The reference 
here is too plain, surely, to need expan- 
sion—to tell of poisonings, and smother- 
ings, and violences of many kinds in 
taking the lives of old and young—and 
of helpless infants too, born and unborn 
—all on account of base garthliness, 
either to make gain or to save expense 
of maintenance, or to conceal the in- 
famy of previous conduct. Is this vain, 
dull world, never to learn the dreadful 
cost of vice, and of sin in any form ?— 


how destructive is the oppression of the | 


poor, how ruinous the covetousness of 
rich or poor, how deadly the working 
of envy, how miserable the end that 
awaits all who pursue merely earthly 
things’ Some of our aged people may 
remark with a shudder and a sigh that 
the world is growing more wicked, and 
that they never knew the like in their 


— 


early days. It may be they did not. 
But much is forgotten in age which was 
grievous enough in youth, both of a 
personal and social kind. In age, 
moreover, observation is much more 
extensive than in youth, as well as that 
the power to compare and otherwise 
reason is greatly enlarged. Added to 
this is the fact that the horrid deeds 
referred to are not all the occurrences 
of yesterday, but many of them, at 
least, the iniquities of years long gone, 
and only now first brought to light; 
while others, and indeed the whole, are 
but the fruits of a system that has been 
long at work—long, long indeed—long, 
alas! as mankiod has been sinful. What 
then, some sceptic may ask—what is 
the use of your religion? Ah, friend, 
did religion do this, or the want of it? 
Light is of no use to eyes that will not 
see; nor a guide to one who will not be 
guided. True religion gives the high- 
est sanctions against all such things; 
and the best of human rules, so far as 
they go against them, is but a carry- 
ing out of these sanctions. But would 
you see to what a depth such woful 
works can come? Look at the nations 
which have gone furthest and con- 
tinued longest in that forgetfulneas of 
God which you would cultivate! See 
for yourself, and make the comparison. 
There is no need to insult your intel- 
ligence by telling you of iniquity framed 
by law, or of customs strong as law, 
which devote the sick, the infirm, and 
aged to violent death, just because of 
their helplessness, and innocent babes 
in like manner, because they would be a 
burden, passing altogether, as too offen- 
sive to be named, other regulated and 
public cruelties and obscenities. These 
are the doings of religion; but not what 
you mean by the word. The religion 


| of Christ is all divine, full of love, pity, 


and compassion, condescending to the 
lowest and infinitely rich in blessings to 
all the children of want. Hinder it not, 
scorn it not, until you can show a bet- 
ter—one fuller in benefits, freer in gifts, 
more suited to a ruined world in all its 
manifold interests. 


A heavy stroke has lately fallen on 
the literary world in the death of Pro- 
fessor Aytoun. Not very far advanced 
in years, his summer retreat had not 
been long taken—a shooting lodge or 
box in the Highlands—when the gifted 
Maga was called away from all the plea- 
sures and toils of learning. The read- 
ers of Blackwood will greatly miss the 
son-in-law of Christopher North, alias 
Professor Wilson. Intellectual talent, 
how desirable! Gifted men, conse- 
crated to truth and goodness, how 
precious to the world! You have a 
great many descendants in the United 
States of other worthies besides those 
that landed from the Mayflower on Ply- 
mouth Rock. These, and perhaps fol- 
lowing deportations, have generally had 
the name of Pilgrim—the Pilgrim Fa- 
thers. A very modest and bashful 
attempt or two, I can recollect, beiag 
made to place the Scotch and Irish set- 
tlers of the old colonies in a niche 
as bigh as that appellation conferred. 
Foote, in his Sketches of North Caro- 
lina,” does something of this, and does 
it well; but so far as I remember, it has 
been little followed up; so that the old 
impression remains as it was—that all 
the virtues of Christianity, all the bless- 
ings of freedom, and all the excellencies 
of American institutions, sprung out of 
the Mayflower’s cabin. “Honour to 
whom honour is due.” Most sincerely 
let it be given. But is this fairly done, 
when, in the thousand laudations poured 
annually over the memory of early times 
and of the actors in them, New England 
alone, with its people, must be under- 
stood, and all besides excluded? Is 
there, indeed, to be an aristocracy of 
descent in America? If so, it is time 
that all due claims were set forth and 
maintained; because the larger the class 
is, the less will be the danger or di fii- 
culty of whatsoever kind to others. 
But yet the question who our fathers 
were, is of very trifling consideration 
compared to the one, what are we, 
their offspring’ Both sets of fathers, 
so to speak, would have been as nothing 
to the world at this day but for their 
Christian virtues and moral heroism. Is 
it an honour to have resisted tyrauny 
both secular and spiritual? This was 
done by more besides Englishmen. Is 
it an honour to have fled from persecu- 
tion, and founded homes in a new 
world? Frenchmen did this, Irishmen 
did this, and Scotchmen did the same. 
Which, now, of these different branches 
show fairest the fruits of those good 
principles which the first settlers carried 
with them? Ah, gentlemen, you know 
better than I. But bave you not told 
us that to meet with a New England 


osity, and that it was notable, as a sign 
of reviving truth, a while ago, that a 
small edition of it was coming out. 
You did, as sure as my memory holds 
on the point. But the like could never 
be said on the other side about the 
Assembly’s Catechisms, which I myself 
know have continued to be issued all 
along in uncounted thousands. This 
point may be reckoned a small one, 
only “straws show which way,” Ac. 
And, on the whole, the lovers of human 
progress should look well to what is be- 
bind, as well as to what is around them; 
and inasmuch as they rejoice in the 
width of its compass now, so should 
they own with gladness the numbers 
who gave it a spring in aay eventful 
period of the past. Is it known, as it 
ought to be, who the real authors of the 
Declaration of Independence were? 


I began this paragraph merely to tell 
of a discovery I think I have made. 
Irishmen, you know, speak with a 
twang, or tone, or accent, commonly 
called brogue, which some people think 
funny, and choose at times to imitate as 
such. But now I am sure it is as good 
language, and the tones or intonations 
as creditable to the common tongue as 
any other equal part of these Islands 
“can display; far, far better, indeed, than 
many parts of Scotland for Scotch, or 
England for English. The fact is, it is 
Scotch. In Wigtonshire, which is one 
of several counties comprised in Gallo- 
way, I have found just such styles of 
utterance as would any where else 
have made me take the people for 
Irish. But no, they were as much 
Scotch in birth and antecedents as the 


Primer was like meeting with a curi-— 


been pleased to remember me in merey. 


people in Lanark, Ayr, or Edinburgh, 
and never had any thing to do with 
Ireland, and had fewer natives of Ire- 
land among them than perhaps any otber 
part of the country. Then, how has the 
similarity come? Simply and naturally 
enough—through emigration. Much of 
the North of Ireland changed owners at 
different times on account of rebellion. 
Loyal and Protestant subjects were en- 
couraged to settle there. This was a 
political cause. The last twenty-eight 
years of the Stuart kings, and the last 
of these the worst, were crowded with 
persecution of Presbyterian Scotland, 
from which Ireland was, in a great mea- 
sure, exempt. Wigtonshire was close 
by, separated only by the distance of a 
few hours’ sail. The Green Isle was 
the refuge of many, and there they have 
flourished ever since. The manner of 
speech carried there has spread with 
the people, and now takes its name from 
the Island. RUTHERGLEN. 


— — 
For the Presbyterian. 


RECOLLECTIONS of the HUSPITALS 
NO. I. 


In such a war as our country has 
just passed through—a war unexampled 
in history for its magnitude and san- 
guinary character—incidents and scenes 
of the most thrilling and exciting nature 
must necessarily have abounded. 

Such was the case in every depart- 
ment of our late many-sided struggle. 
From whatever point of view you be- 
hold it, such reminiscences come back 
in multitudes—reminiscences so deeply 
engraven in the memory by their pecu- 
liarity of circumstances, and the keen 
sympathies which they inspired, as are 
never to be forgotten, however mullified 
by the smoothing finger of time. No 
place, perhaps, excepting the battle- 
field itself, was so prolific of such inei- 
dents as the hospitals. Crowded with 
suffering humanity, of every age and 
grade of life, from early adolescence to 
hoary-beaded age; and presenting, in 
the matilated and disease-eaten bodies 
of their inmates, all the wild work and 


‘havoc of the loosened dogs of war, they 


furnished a summary of interesting woe, 
to which no pen, either of history or 
fiction, can ever do justice. 

Through a long connection with the 
military hospitals of the United States, 
with facilities for travel and observa. 
tion which few possessed, the writer 
has stored away in bis memory the 
vivid outlines of many u curious and 
instructive case, from which, at the ear. 
nest request of others, he will, in his 
leisure moments, lay a few before you. 

The first case that occurs to me is 
one which deeply impressed upon me 
the importance of early truining and 
parental fidelity ; and which, did it re- 
quire a name, might be aptly entitled 


THE RECLAIMED INFIDEL. 

It was in February of 62 that the 
subject of my remarks came to one of 
the military hospitals of Philadelphia. 
He hailed from the city of N , New 
Jersey—though a Scotchman by birth 
and education—where he bad enlisted 
in one of the volunteer regiments, and 
at that time was a member of the Big- 
nal Corps, under command of General 
McClellan. 

Though of delicate constitation, and 
endeared to his home by all that makes 
home attractive toa husband and father, 
be could not resist the calls of bis adop- 
ted but beloved gountry, when menaced 
by hordes of armed traitors. He par- 
ticipated in that firet serious reverse to 
our arms, the first battle of Bull Run, 
whose disastrous result has been #0 
long and so unjustly associated with 
the name of a brave and accomplished 
soldier of Philadelphia. Afterward he 
performed arduous duty on the top of 
exposed signal-stations, both by fleg 
and telegraph, along the banks of the 
Potomac, and throughout Virginia; to 
whose privations and exposure his fra- 
gile constitution soon succambed, con- 
tracting a disease which epeedily proved 
fatal. 

He had assumed his place but a 
short time on the little pallet that was 
soon destined to be his bier, when I be- 
came interested in him. There was an 
air of gentility and refinement about 
him, coupled with an unmurmuring and 
cheerful resignation to his fate, which 
at once attracted me. Afterward, as 1 
learned the story of his life from his 
own lips, expressed with a strong 
Scotch accent, and in language pecu- 
liarly correct, beautiful, and sometimes 
even poetic, my interest in him became 
absorbing. 

On my first addressing him, and ask- 
ing him how he was, he answered, 
„Not well, sir; but much better than I 
deserve.” I remarked that if each of 
us received our deserts, it would be a 
pity of us. “Yes,” said he; “for while 
I deserve nothing but wrath, God has 


He bas brought me out of a wilderness 
of sin, and out of the blackest darkness, 
and put me within the comforting sound 
of the gospel.” 

“Last Sabbath,” he continued, after 
a pause, I was struck with the sim- 
plicity of the trath, as it is in Jesus, 
from the lips of Bishop Potter; and on 
Tuesday, as Dr. Dales read that 40th 
Psalm, every word of it touched the 
keys of my memory like a skilful player, 
recalling vividly my dear mother, as she 
used to sit and sing it for me in days 
gone by.” 

My duty elsewhere now calling me 
away, I was obliged to leave him; but 
the evidence of his departure was be- 
coming so visible, and his case 80 
strongly interested me, that I took the~ 
earliest opportunity that offered to see 
him again. The following morning se- 
cured me the desired opportunity, and 
then I learned from him of the worm of 
remorse gnawing at his conscience; 
killed, however, as be believed, through 
the prayers of a faithful mother to a 
forgiving Saviour, uttered in his early 
childhood. He was delighted to see 
me; told me he was nearing home; had 
found his mother’s Saviour, and was 
haunted all the preceding night by the 
soothing presence of his mother, whose 
gentle voice he could hear at one time 
singing, and then repeating to him over 


have lifeeternal! He will receive you! 
He will receive you!” , 

His feelings overcame him at thi 
point, so that he wept bitterly. But 
after a short interval, looking up at me, 
be said, “QO! sir, there is no way a man 
could take to get away from God, that I 
have not tried. My parents intended 
me for the ministry, and gave me the 
best education my country could afford. 
I graduated at the University of Edin- 
burgh with distinction, receiving at one 
time a prize for an essay on Burn’s 
Poems; and at another, one for an 
essay on the ‘Right Observance of the 
Sabbath.’ Yet I neither cared for nor 
believed in the sacred principles I was 
enunciating. I had become a confirmed 
infide!, both in heart and speech. I 
read and studied the Bible only to ridi- 
cule and confute it; and not content 
with abusing it and Christianity by 
word, | committed my unballowed criti- 
cisms and passion-blinded invectives to 
the press, in order to poison other minds 
more rapidly and fatally than my own 
had been poisoned.” 

“Yes, | wrote many such things, and 
others of a different nature, which were 
published, and were even popular in 
their day; but I never wrote or said a 
word for my God and Saviour. My 
whole life was a continual and living 
insult toward my Maker; and yet now 
I am at the foot of the cross; the blood 
of the world’s Saviour bas trickled down 
upon my guilty soul, and I am full of 
the peace that the world cannot give, 
and rejoicing in the hope of a blessed 
resurrection.” 

After another of the many pauses by 
which this narrative was interrupted, 
he cried out, O, my motber's Saviour, 
her prayers have brought you to me!” 

Ilia feelings, as well as my own, were 
completely overcome. Indeed, such was 
my interest in this singular case, that 
while be lived, | was almost unfitted for 
my ordinary avocations. 

On the Sabbath morning following | 

had another long and pleasant interview 
with my dying friend. He looked un- 
usually cheerful, and told me, on, my 
remarking it, that. he had spent a plea- 
sant night, every snatch of sleep -being 
crowded with the happy scenes of bis 
childhood. He repeated once more the 
Shorter Catechism at the knee of bis 
| pious father; be listened again to the 
gentle tones of his mother’s voice; he 
played again among bis little compan- 
ions, and all the innocent joys of his 
childhood passed in panorama before 
him. On my offering to leave him, ex- 
pressing my apprehension of injury to 
him by too much conversation, he begged 
me to stay with him as much as possi- 
ble, as it would be bis last day on earth. 
His memory seemed to be wonderfully 
quickened as the hour of bis dissolution 
approuched, and from its rich stores he 
quoted many passages from the Bible, 
Shorter Catechism, and the Scotch ver- 
sion of the Psalnis, apropos to the sub- 
ject on band. But on no point did be 
dwell with such fervidness and apparent 
fondocss as the relative duties of pa- 
rents and children. I only regret that 
I am unable to reproduce the many for- 
cible aud beautiful remarks which he 
made on that too much neglected sub- 
ject. 
On the afternoon of that day I visited 
him for the last time, taking with me 
the Rev. E. Neill, of the Presbyterian 
Church, whom he received with out- 
stretched hands, and other expressions 
of the liveliest satisfaction and pleasure. 
Aithough sinking very rapidly, and with 
but a few more taras of the hour-glass 
before him, he seemed all alive, and 
anxious even, for spiritual conversation. 
The interview was peculiarly satisfac- 
tory, he expressing bimself, in his usual 
clear and elegant manner, on every 
thing referred to; and giving unmis- 
takable evidence of a living faith, upon 
Whose wings he was about to soar into 
the presence of bis Master. 

After the departure of Mr. Neill, he 
culled for the doctor attending him, to 
thank him for bis kindness; and while 
we were standing around his couch, he 
repeated 


„Not in mine innocence | trust, 
I bow befure Hum in the dust; 
And through my Saviour’s blood alone 
took for mercy at the throne. 


“Stay with me,” said he to me, as 
we watched the fluttering pulsations 
caused by the spirit’s efforts to be free, 
“and whisper a word in my ear as 1 
am departing.” 

These were his last words. A few 
moments more the last sand trickled 
from the glass, the fluttering pulse 
ceased, and, before we were aware, he 
had left us, and a new-born, happy 
spirit had entered within the vail. 

Every respect that the officers of the 
hospital, and those noble-hearted ladies 
(who were the ministering angels to 
every sick couch) could show, was 
freely offered, for he was a general fa- 
vourite; after which his remains were 
taken in charge by the Scotch Thistle 
Society, and decently interred by it in 
its own ground in the Mount Moriah 
Cemetery. 

Such was the case of poor F „ u 
man of splendid but misdirected powers. 
With the seeds of religious truth planted 
in his infant mind, he became a thorough 
infidel by means of bad companions and 
worse books. He was such an one as 
might have left a brilliant record of use- 
fulness behind him, bad his energies 
been turned in the right direction. But 
bis career was one of aggravated blas- 
phemy; and yet in the midst of it he 
was arrested and reclaimed, though at 
the expense of his life. And now, not 
till he lay a physical wreck on the pallet 
of a military hospital, although in the 
noon and hey-day of his manhood, did 
his vigorous mind awake to a realization 
of his true condition, and arise to the 
true dignity of his nature. 

Like the thief upon the cross, he is 
Snatched as a brand from the burning, 
in the eleventh hour. The seed of truth 
sown in childhood, and long since appa 
renily dead, begins, at last, to germi- 
nate; and the blessing prayed for by 
faithful parents is at last granted by a 
taithful God, in the conversion and sal- 
vation of the wandering prodigal, long 
years after they were mouldering in th 
dust. G. G. 


—_ 
— 


So long as there is one speck of sin re- 


and over again, “Come to Jesus, and 


maining, perfect happiness is impossible. 


For the Presbyterian. 


A PASTOR TO HIS DEAUONS. 


The general object of the office upon 
which you have entered—to assist the 
pastor in caring for the poor of the 
flock—is familiar to you. Bat the office 
is capable of so much valuable service 
in the Cbureb, that I am jealous for 
your fresb instraction in its nature and 
its duties. 

I need not remind you of the election 
and solemn apoatolic ordination of those 
seven devout and prudent men in the 
first Christian Church, who were to 
have special care of the poor, and of 
the alms provided for them. Such offli- 
cers we take to be those afterwards in 
the Epistles called Deacons. And in 
our Presbyterian system, which aims to 
carry out the spirit of the Apostolic, the 
deacons are helpers of the pastor and 
elders in this particular branch of the 
ministry. 

Like the elders, they are ordained 
officers; because (1) the work is a dis 
tinct work, a function which forms a 
proper office; und (2) this office is a 
spiritual office, as distinct from a secu. 
lar. Let it be your first and cherished 
impression of your work, that it is 
spiritual and sacred in all its parts—a 
branch of the holy ministry of Christ. 

Like the eldership, your office is per- 
petual. You are not at liberty to demit 
it, and can be divested of it only by 
those who, in the name of the Lord, 
clothed you with it, and by them only 
for crime. Though you exercise the 
office only in the particular congregs- 
tion which elects you to it, and may 
claim no right to the formal exercise of 
it beyond, yet you every where bear a 
special spiritual character, which it may 
be of no little benefit, both to yourselves 
and othera, that you remember and 
adorn. As the clergyman, even when 
without a pastoral charge, still has a 
special spiritual character to maintain, 
both for his own sake and for the sake 
of the Church, so have the elder and 
the deacon. 

Like the eldership also, your office 
is a congregational office, uot, like the 
proper ministry, an office of the whole 
Church. The deacon is an officer of 
the congregation, or particular cbharch; 
so is the elder; the pastor is not. The 
clergyman is, by virtue of his office, a 
member of the Presbytery, and one of 
the rulers and authorized teachers of 
the whole Church; while even the elder 
is a member of the Presbytery only 


. when delegated by the proper authori- 


ties of the congregation. 

But unlike the elders, the deacons 
are nol rulers. They are not members 
of the session, and bave no part in the 
general oversight of the flock. They 
form a board or council among them- 
selves; but only for co-operation in 
planning and executing their work; not 
for legislation or discipline. Lleuce also 
they have no place, as elders have, in 
the Prestytery. 

Accordingly, again uulike the elders, 
the deacons are nol, properly speaking, 
representatives of the people, but rather 
ordained agents at once of the ministry 
and the people, in certain works of 
Christian love 

And now as to the duties. The origi- 
nal occasion for the appointment of dea- 
cons, taken in connection with present 
circumstances among ourselves, is full 
of instruction. There aruse a murmur- 
ing of the Grecians (Christians of Gen- 
tile, or at least Greek-speaking descent) 
against the Hebrews (Jewish, or Pales- 
tivian, or Hebrew-speakiug Christians, ) 
because their (the Grecian) widows 
were neglected in the daily ministra- 
tion.” In other words, some class jeal- 
ousy arose; the Geatile converts were 
burt by at least an apparent respect of 
persons in favour of Hebrew converts; 
the wall of partition was not obliterated, 
and they felt as if they were still re- 
garded a& “afar off.” It was, therefore, 
not only with reference to differences of 
pecuniary condition that the ministry 
of the deacons was provided; but also 
with reference to differences of social 
standing and feeling, which, it is true, 
generally arise from differences of con- 
dition. 

Such differences there are in all our 
congregations; occasions fur many an 
one to feel quite outside the social fel- 
lowship of the congregation, who may 
be fully within the spiritual. And there 
are many who, for social reasous more 
than any others, do not count them- 
selves, and are not counted, even in the 
spiritual fellowship, who yet wait only 
a friendly, social approach, to be drawu 
in. The duty of mediating between 
various social conditions, and forming a 
common bond or centre of acquaiutance 
and friendship among all classes, is per- 
formed indeed, to a great extent, by the 
pastor. But it is a work in which your 
informal, neighbourly attentions to those 
most likely to feel socially neglected, 
may be sometimes of more service than 
the pastor’s, and always a great help to 
his. And this is part of the proper 
work of your office. 

_ Hence, also, your ministry is not 
merely a pecuniary, but a personal ser- 
vice. It consists not only in the distri- 
bution of material aid, but in the proffer 
of your personal attentions and sympa- 
thies. Be not content with handing 
over, or sending, the alms of the church, 
but visit the poor, the humble, the dis- 
tressed; that your own eyes may see, 
aod your own heart fee! their condition, 
and that they may feel the pulse of 
warm personal kindness and care in the 
colder pecuniary comfort. In many 
cases this personal attention is % need- 
ful thing. Your work is not confined 
to those who need means of subsistence, 
or material tokens of Christian regard. 
You have much to do by personal atten- 
tions, where there is no absolute need of 
alms. You may, indeed, call in assist- 
ance—even organize an extended minis- 
try of this neighbourly, informa! sort, by 
calling to your aid good men and women 
of the church. But not so that you your- 
selves stand aloof. Personal attention 
to the poor whom you know, ard per- 
sonal search for poor whom you do not 
know, are a large part of your official 
duty. And such visitation should be 
spiritual, as well as social. You need 
not, indeed, cause yourselves to be re- 
eognized officially; but you should let 
your ministry, both of inward and out- 
ward comfort, be felt as a ministry in the 
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name of the Lord Jesus. This religious 
character your service, in its nature, 
bears; and the religious spirit should 
quietly but distinctly breathe in it all. 
Let the simple, unaffected wish for 
Christian welfare, the word of friendly 
blessing in the name of the Lord, of 
spiritual and temporal counsel, of kind 
inquiry which draws forth confidence, 
of invitation to the house of God, and 
offer of its comforts; and, wherever op- 
portunity appears, the reading of the 
Scriptures and prayer with the poor and 
desolate, who will often prize such in- 
formal communion in Christian worship 
far more than the more fortunate, and 
far more than you might expect. Let 
such easy offices of religious interest 
and care give character to your minis- 
try, and make it feel sacred both to 
yourselves and to all your brethren. 
Remember Stephen and Philip, who 
ndded, indeed, the distinct character of 
evangelist to their office of deacon, 
under the high impulses of the apostolic 
aud pentecostal age, yet who are a 
legitimate example of the religious, spi- 
ritual character of the deacon’s work. 

There are two other offices to which 
the cbristianizing of the State and the 
civil independence of the Church have 
given rise, which unquestionably cover 
at least a part of the scriptural diacon- 
ate, the municipal overseers of the poor, 
avd the usual boards of church trustees. 
The latter I mention in view of the 
words in our Form of Government: 
„To the deacons may also be properly 
committed the management of the tem- 
poral affairs of the church”’—a duty 
now universally assigned to the trus- 
tees. Neither one nor both of these 
offices ought to be considered as absorb- 
ing and superseding that of the deacon, 
which is divinely ordeined as a stand- 
ing memorial of the Christian character 
of all such service, even when done 
under other forms. Yet of neither of 
these offices should the diaconate be 
jealous. With the civil overseers of the 
poor you may informally co-operate, 
both to their advantage and to your 
own, suggesting, even imperceptibly to 
them, the Christian sympathies and 
bearing of their work, and receiving 
from them various assistance in your 
own. And the trustees, invested under 
civil charter with the financial responsi- 
bilities of the church as a society recog- 
nized by the laws of the land, form a 
significant and pleasant link between 
the church and the State, without 
threatening the independence of either. 
They are, in fact, unordained church 
officers, and they should rather be en- 
couraged, by the confidence and sym- 
pathy of the more strictly spiritual ser- 
vants of the church, to regard the reli- 
gious character of their functions, than 
permitted or driven, by the slightest jeal- 
ousy, to think their office wholly secular. 

These things may suffice to remind 
you of the sacred character and spiritual 
duties attaching to that administration 
of the alms of the church to which you 
are set apart. May the peace of God 
dwell in you, and your peace be upon 
all whom you serve in the Lord. 


—_ —üäũn 


A HYMN. 


Trembling before thine awful throne, 

O Lord! in dust my sins I own; 
Justice and mercy for my life 

Contend! O! smile aud heal the strife. 


The Saviour smiles! Upon my soul 
New tides of hope tumultuous roll — 
His voice proclaims my pardon found, 
Seraphic transport wings the sound. 


Earth has a joy unknown in heaven— 
The new-born peace of sin forgiven! 
Tears of such pure and deep delight, 
Ye angels! never dimm'd your sight. 


Ye saw of old, on chaos rise 

The beauteous pillars of the skies; 

Ye know where morn exulting springs, 
And evening folds her drooping wings. 


Bright heralds of the Eternal Will, 
Abroad his errands ye fulfil; 

Or, throned in floods of beamy day, 
Symphonious in his presence play. 


Loud is the song—the heavenly plain 
Is shaken with the choral strain— 
And dying echoes, floating far, 

Draw music from each chiming star. 


But I amid your choirs shall sbine, 
And all your knowledge shall be mine; 
Ye on your harps must learn to hear 
A secret chord that mine will bear. 
— Hillhouse. 


For the Presbyterian. 


FAITH. 


Being sustified by faith, we have peace with God, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ — Ron. v. I. 


What is it to believe on Christ? It 
is to feel your need of him; to see a 
fitness in him to your wants; to believe 
that he is able and willing to save you, 
and to save you now; to cast yourself 
unreservedly on his merey, and to re- 
ceive him as your Saviour, and trust in 
bim alone for sklvation. A man in a 
boat is rowing in the current above the 
falls of Niagara. A moment more, and 
he is lost. A rope is thrown to him. 
All ery, “Drop your oars!—give up 
your desperate attempt thus to save 
yourself!—lay hold of the rope!” Just 
so must the sinner give up every other 
trust, and lay hold on Christ. None 
but he can save. A boy falls from a 
roof, catches a rope, and hangs in mid- 
air over a ledge of rocks. A kind, 
powerful man rushes out, stands beneath 
and cries, ‘“ Let go the rope!—let go, I 
will receive you!” He complies, and is 
safe. He felt his danger, saw his de- 
liverer, heard his voice, believed him, 
trusted him with all confidence, letting 
go every other dependence and hope. 
So must the sinner do in regard to 
Christ. And to do so is to believe; it 
is to act or exercise faith. This is fuith; 
this is to believe on Obrist. 

We are sinners. Christ died to sare 
sinners. He has brought in an ever- 
lasting righteousness. We must repeat, 
or perish; believe, or be damued. We 
feel our guilt and danger. We inquire 
what we must do We are pointed to 
the Lamb of God. We look, we be- 
lieve, we trust, we confide. By faith 
we receive and rest upon Jesus Christ; 
we take hold of his righteousness; our 
sins are forgiven; we are accepted; we 
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are justified by faith. Faith does not 
justify us, nor is it the cause of our jus- 
tification. The righteousness of Christ, 
received by faith, justifies us. We are 
justified by faith, not for faith. Faith is 
merely the instrument in our justifica- 
tion. A friend whom you have iojured, 
but who forgives you, offers you a purse 
of gold. He does not offer it because 
of any worthiness in you, but of pure 
benevolence. You reach forth your 
hand and receive it. Is your hand the 
cause of your receiving it? Certainly 
not; your friend did not give it because 
you bad a band; nor could your band 
have taken it, had it not been offered. 
Your band is the instrument with which 
you received it. It is the instrument or 
means, not the cause. So God, of his 
gooduess and mercy, offers us forgive- 
ness and eternal life through Jesus 
Christ. We feel our need; we believe; 
we receive. Our faith performs in a 
spiritual sense the sume office that your 
hund performed in receiving the purse 
from your friend. It is the instrament 
or means, not the cause. It merits no- 
thing. There is no way to merit justi- 
fication. The idea is absurd. Neither 
is there, or can there be, any thing in us 
for, or on account of which, the favour 
is bestowed. ‘There is a connection be- 
tween the means and the end, the instru- 
ment and the favour; but no merit in 
the creature. Nor does faith justify us 
as our act; nor is faith itself imputed 
for justification. Faith receives Jesus 
Christ, and his righteousuess is imputed 
to us. We are justified freely. As by 
the offence of one jadgment came upon 
all men to condemnation, even so by the 
righteousness of One the free gift came 
upon all men unto justification of life. 
Let us, then, close with Obrist, and re- 
ceive him as our Saviour, that we may 
be justified by faith, and have peace 
with God through our Lord Jesus Christ. 
W. J. M. 


—— 
For the Presbyterian. 


MORE MEN. 


The want of more ministers is pressing 
enough to claim more attention; possi- 
bly, more discussion. If the editorial of 
July 22d, and the rejoinder or response of 
„S8. M.“ have not exhausted the subject, 
another 8. M. would like to add a few words. 

It is a fact that the visible Church is 
divided into denominations, and that our 
Presbyterian Church is only a part of it. 
Accordiug to one view of this fact, it is 
the duty of the different parts of the visi- 
ble Church to distinguish themselves from 
the other parts by some peculiarity of doo- 
trine, discipline, or policy, so as to do 
different kiuds of work, as the regular in- 
fantry, the sharp-shooters, and the engineers 
of au army keep up a distinction between 
themselves. According to another view, 
each part of the Church is bound to study 
and follow the teachings of God's word, 
and the leadiags of his providence, in hope 
that thus all will some day become alike, 
and interfuse as soldiers of different States, 
drilled by the saue manual of exercises, 
become fitted fur consolidation in the same 
organizations. On the latter view each 
must seek to couform its organization, and 
policy to the model furnished in Seripfure, 
as though no other denomination existed. 
On the former view each should develope 
its hereditary policy, seeking to do a spe- 
cial work iu the world, and leaving the rest 
to be doue by others. 

If the Presbyterian Church is to do only 
such special work, it may perhaps be as 
well that it should spend its energies in 
„maintaining a high standard of ministe- 
rial education — for that is a very impor- 
tant thing to do. But if its doctrine an 
form of government are ¢onformed to the 
Scriptare model, and it is bound to do 
according to its ability whatever duties the 
Bible lays upon the visible Church, then 
it is worth while t» consider whether its 
policy is such as to fit it for doing these 
duties; whether, for example, it is such as 
fics it to preach the gospel, to the extent of 
its ability, to every creature, and to follow 
the Master’s example iu preaching to the 
poor. If there is a need” and “a pres- 
sure” tending to relax certain “long settled 
principles of our Church,” it is possible 
that the need and pressure may be the 
voice of God’s providence calling us at 
least to reconsider these priuciples. 

It has been freely admitted, and it is 
obviously true, that in this country the 
Presbyterian Church does not take hold 
upon the poor and ignorant. Allowing 
that it requires some intelligence in the 
natural mind to accept as a logical neces- 
sity the doctrine it dislikes; allowing, too, 
that a Calvinistic gospel raises its hearers, 
so that they do not remain poor or ignorant, 
still it is lamentable and alarming that our 
Church is confined so much to the well-to- 
do and educated classes. The most of our 
preaching to the poor and ignorant is done 
upon our missionary fields. In the minds 
of many, the first step toward going to a 
Presbyterian church must be the renting 
of a pew and buying an outfit of clothing; 
and while our well-qualified ministers are 
preaching here and there in,the cities and 
larger villages, and centres pf population, 
to select congregations, thef school-houses 
over the land are occupied by unlearned 
men, preaching sometimes the gospel, but 
often the direst heresies. This is partly 
due to the mode of church support; but, 
we think, the scarcity of Presbyterian 
ministers has much to do with it. 

Among the farming population, espe- 
cially on our frontiers, we find compara- 
tively few who claim connection with those 
churches that depend exclusively upon an 
educated ministry. Most of those who 
have enough regard for religion to class 
themselves under a particular denomina- 
tion, are Methodists—some Baptiste. Their 
yrandpareats, if not their parents, were 
usually Presbyterians or Congregationalists ; 
but the Methodists, with their multitude 
of preachers, penctrating every school dis- 
trict, have gathered them into the school- 
houses — perhaps into their classes—and 
whether converted to Christ or not, they 
have become ‘Methodists. 

Sam may be sati-ti d th’: state of 
things if we Presbyteriaus are ouly .etting 
other churches the exa:nple of maintaining 
an educated ministry. But if the Presby- 
terian church would retain her relative 
strength and wealth, she must be recruit- 
ing from the rural districts, and from the 
poor whom religion will make thrilty, in- 
stead of depending upon the rich of the 
villages and cities, whose children are sv 
likely to go over to ritualism, if not to be- 
come worthless. And if the Presbyterian 
Church is to be just what Christ would 
have his visible Church on earth to be, she 
ought to be preaching to the poor as well 
ai tu the rich, to the unlearned as well as 
wo the learned, to the fa:m-labourer as well 
as to the city merchant. If Calvinism is 
God’s gospel of marrow and fatness, the 
Church is verily guilty if the poor are 
given over to the dry husks of Arminianism. 


—ͤ—— — 


And so far as the lack of ministers is to | 
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blame for the substitution among the poor 
of Arminianism for Calvinism, legalism for 
the gospel, fanaticism and unbelief for 
sober faith, so far we have a loud call of 
Providence, certainly, to put forth vastly 
greater efforts aud prayers for a supply of 
educated and consecrated men, able and 
willing to do missionary work—so far we 
have a call, possibly, to inquire seriously 
whether our Church is not unduly ham- 
pered by its traditional policy. 

The remainder of the “ few words“ must 
be postponed till next week. S. M. 


“WATCIL AND PRAY.” 


A FRAGMENT. 

Was there not a heart-crushing ingre- 
dient in the blessed Saviour’s path of sor- 
row which noue of [lis people have over 
tasted? I mean, Ile knew before hand 
what was coming. How often we may 
have heard the desolate widow, the be- 
reaved parent, mournfully saying, O, had 
{ known what was before me- what | 
had to go through, my heart would have 
fainted within me. I could never have 
gone through it; yet the Lord has bronght 
we through it all—Lam a wonder to my- 
sel” But the blessed Jesus, ulways 
patient, and perfect in every scene, saw in 
the distance the bitter, bitter cup. | 

The deep dark shadows of the cross were 
ever casting their gloom over [lis path. 
lle knew what was coming. He saw the 
gathering clouds. But did He faint under 
their frown? O no!—as they drew near, 
and gathered thick, He retired into the 
garden of Gethsemane. And there, ie 
puting the sufferings of the cross, He went 
through them all, in communion with God 
his Father. Ile had suffered many things 
from the bands of men during His blessed 
and blameless path through this world, but 
in Gethsemane he was pressed by Satau 
with the terrors of death. Still, His suf. 
ferings were anticipative. It is quite evi- 
dent that at this time, though Ilis suffer- 
ings were so intense, He had not taken in 
lis hand the cup of God's indignation 
against sin. Ile saw it. Ile kuew every 
ingredient that was in it; but He had not 
yet come into actual contact with it. It 
was still befure Him. But O! what must 
is sufferings have been, as the cross, with 
all its dread realities, rose up before Lis 
mind! QO how his pure and holy soul 
must have recoiled from the very thought 
or near approach of sin aud wrath! Llence 
His mournful and pathetic ery, „O my 
Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass 
from me.“ But it behooved the Christ to 
suffer, and IIis subjection to His Father's 
will was perfect. O my Father, if this 
cup may uot pass from me, except I drink 
it, thy will be dope.” Matt. xxvi. 

Having thus passed through the secnes 
of Calvary while yet in the gloomy garden, 
He waits in readiness, and with calm, quiet 
dignity, the actual conflict. Te was not, 
like Peter, taken hy surprise. He was 
already girded. Ilis armour was on, none 


-of it was forgotten, none of it misplaced. 


Peter was fluttered, Christ was composed. 
‘True, Christ was perfect in hiwself, and 
pertect in every scene. But here we learn 


more than these facts. Christ, though thus 


perfset, was praying belore the trial came, 
whale Peter was sleeping. Luke xxii. 41, 
46; Heb. v. 7. 

Herein lies the example for us. We are 
to “wateh and pray.“ The Christian ean 
only be calm, peaceful, and dignified in 
scenes of suffering, through the power of 
commution with God his Father. | 

In illustration of this, I will narrate a 
scene which | witnessed many years ayo, as 
I stood by the bedside of a beloved child 
evidently dying. His mother, in deep dis- 
tress, but apparently nut aware of what 
was so near, was bending over him in the 
axony of suspense. The thought struck 
me, „How ean this mother meet the com- 
ing struggle? I ventured to suggest that, 
us the Lord might soon take her dear child 
home to himself, it would be happy if she 
could freely give him up tothe Lord. She 
quictly withdrew, leaving me to watch the 
dying child, her only son. In lers than 
half an hour she returned, calm and peace- 
ful in her spirit. I have given my dar- 
ling to the Lord,“ she said, “and 
now I am happy to let him go.” She cm- 
braced her son. And now, as if the Lord 
had been waiting for this victory over the 
power of death, m a few moments the little 
heart ceased to beat, the spirit was gone to 
be with Jesus. “QO, he is gone!“ calmly 
exclaimed the now childless mother, and 
with her own hands, and in great compo- 
sure, closed his eyelids, until the morning 
of the first resurrection, when they shall be 
re-opened to gaze on that mother, and be 
closed no more for ever.— Witness. 


A MOTHER'S INFLUENCE. 


Dropping into a Conference mecting, 
says a writer in one of our exchanges, | 
was very much interested in the remarks 
of a good ruling elder, a veteran of forty 
years’ service. In illustration of the topic 
that was up, Mother's Iufluence, he re- 
lated the following incident: 

„Many years ago, said he, while re- 
siding in Vermont, a family lived very near 
me, in which were two little boys. They 
were very poor, and the boys were some- 
times dirty and ragged, and apparently 
neglected. The father was dissipated, but 
the godly mother trained them as best she 
could for usefulness and duty. Iler ut- 
most efforts could avt keep them decently 
clothed or regularly in school. 

“T attended the late General Assembly 
at Pittsburg, and there listened two a very 
interesting address by a returned foreigu 
wissionary. I learned his name, made his 
acquaintance; and what was my surprise 
and astonishment, to find that, in the per- 
son of the missionary, I beheld one of 
the ragged boys who, more than forty 
years ago, was wont to play at my door on 
the green hill-sides of Vermont! He had 
worked his way through college and semi- 
nary by his own exertions, and had been 
some years in the foreign field. His bro- 
ther had done the same, and is now a 
missionary in Africa.” Sv much for a 
Christian mother’s influence. I have a 
son in Congress,” said the speaker, * but | 
would rather that son would be like one of 
these—a self-reliant, humble, xodly man 
than a prayerless man, and President of 
the United States.” 


HEAVENLY BI. ESSIN US. 


If one should give me a dish of sand, 
and tell me there were particles of iron in 
it, I might look for them with my eyes, 
and search for them with my clumsy 
fingers, and be unable to detect them; but 
let me take a maynet and sweep through 
it, and how would it draw to itself the 
most invisible particles by the mere power 
of attraction! The unthaoktul hesrt. like 
my finger in the saud, discovers no mer- 
cies; but let the thankful beart swcep 
through the day, as the maguct finds the 
iron, so it wilf find in every hour some 
heavenly r ; only the iron in God's 
sand is gold.—O. W. 
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AcKNOWLEDGMENT.— We have receiv- 
ed $5 from ——, Newburyport, Massa- 
chusetts, to send the Presbyterian to 
soldiers in the hospitals. 

A Correction.—The Free Christian 
Commonwealth has given currency to a 
report that Dr. Janeway, Corresponding 
Secretary of the Board of Missions, bas 
issned orders to the missionaries under 
the eure of the Board in the State of 
Missouri, that “unless they teke the oath 
prescribed by the new constitation of 
that State, the Board of Missions will 
witbhold all supplies.” We are author- 
ized to contradict this report. Neither 
the Board or Dr. Janeway have taken 
any action on the subject, or issued any 
orders to any of the missionaries under 
its care. The Board is“ faithfully en- 
deavouring to carry out the orders of 
the General Assembly in regard to the 


ebaracter of the missionaries whom it. 


employs. especially in the Soutbern and 
Border States, and their loyalty to the 
government of the land; but it assumer 
to decide for no man his particular duty 
in such questions as have arisen in 
Missouri. 


— 

A Generous CHUncH — 4 few 
months ago the Central Presbyterian 
church in Philadelphia elected the 
Rev. Alexander Reed the pastor of the 
church, fixing bis salury at $2500 per 
anoum. Shortly after his installation 
the people of the church presented him 
with a purse containiog $1475; and ar 
a meeting just held, the congregation 
voted to raise the salary to $3500 per 
annum. We record these facts, not 80 
much to mention the good deeds of this 
noble and prosperous cburch, as in the 
hope that other churches in Philadel- 
phia and elsewhere may be stimulated 
by this good example to go and do 
likewise. We are rejoiced to hear that 
in all things this church is prospering, 
and that its energetic and faithful pas- 
tor is fast securing the warm affection 
and hearty co-operation of the people 
to whom he mibpisters. 

Cotitece.—The following 
notice, which we find in the Easton 
Express, will be very gratifying to the 
many friends of this Institution: 

“ Large Accession —The number of new 
students admitted to Lafayette College at 
the opening of the term just commenced 
exceeds the most sanguine expectations ol 
its friends It equals the whole number 
of students left in the College after the last 
class graduated. There have been this 

ear large accessions to some of our col- 
— but it is probable that no other one 
has doubled its numbers. 
— ͤ—„— 

Dirrrrios.— Robertson, in his trea- 
tise on Diet and Regimen, remarks that 
it is a sound dietetic observation that 
bread, if wished to be as easily digested 
as possible, should be baked in small 
loaves, because the fermentation which 
obstructs digestion more completely es- 
capes from loaves of this size. It is 
probably good philosophy, but it is 
somewhat remarkable that our city ba- 
kers should have hit upon the same 
theory, and from a benevolent regard 
to their customers’ stomachs, have adup- 
ted the principle of furoishiog them with 
loaves of the smallest dimensions. They 
make up for this, however, by adding 
something to the price. Who is so un- 
reasonable as to complain, that if he 
gets less bread his djgestion and phi- 
losophy are alike benefitted? 


Temperance Paper.—We have re- 
ceived a copy of the first number of a 
new puper, published in Philadelphia, 
“devoted to Temperance and Litera- 
ture.” T. M. Coleman, Ir,, is the editor, 
and the Rev. C W. Denison is the asso- 
ciate editor. It is very neatly printed, 
and seems very well adepted to further 
the cause to which it is devoted. There 
is great need of a revival in temperance 
effuris; the perils of our young men 
are great. 


— 


THE VAN RENSSELAER INSTITUTE 
ROM a Circular in hand we quote 
as follows: 

“The object of this Institution is two- 
fold. 

„First. To perpetuate the memory and 
commemorate the labours of him whose 
honoured and loved name it bears; being 
expressive of the gratitude of our Church 
for his eminent services in the promotion 
of her highest interests. 

“ Second. To provide a Cuntsrtax Home 
for candidates fur the ministry in their 
academic course, aud also for the sons of 
our laborious and self-denying but inade- 
quately compensated miuisters; the design 
being to provide in it a thorough prepsra- 
tory training, in whole or in part gratuitous, 
as may be found practicable. 

“Such an institution will supply a want 
most deeply felt by all the intelligent 
friends of education in our Church, and by 
none more deeply than by the late Dr. 
Van Rensselaer himself. Dr Archibald 
Alexander gave it his approbation and re- 
commendation. 

“The plan, as thus far developed by the 
founders aud corporators of the Institute 
is this, namely, to procure, in due process 
of time, an endowment of $100,000 for the 
sustentation of the candidates of the Board 
pursuing their preparatory education within 
its walls. 

“the church and citizens of [lightstown 
have dunated ten scres of ground for a site, 
and ten thousand dollars toward the erec- 
tion of the building. The cost, as esti- 
mated by Mr. Samuel Sloan, architect, will 
exceed by several thousand the amount as 
above dovated; hence the appeal to the 
friends of the enterprise abroad. 

We are pleased to know that this 
good work is being successfully prose- 
cuted. The building, as we are inform- 
ed, is in course of construction, and it 
is hoped will be under cover this fall, 
and ready for occupancy the coming 
year. An agency is being performed by 
the Rev. S. S. Shriver, under the ap. 
pointment of the Board of Trustees, in 
bebalf of the erection or building fund. 
The interest is a general one, looking, 
as it does, to that which is so much 
needed at this day, namely, an increase 
of candidates for the ministry, in the 
provision of a school and a home, afford- 
ing improved facilities for education. 
As such we commend it to the friends 
of the cause. Aud as Mr. Shriver can 
exert, personally, but a limited agency, 
being the pastor of a church, we trust 
that he may be encouraged in his work 
by liberal responses 

Donations from those interested abroad 
may be remitted to the address of the 
Rev. S. S. Suriver, Highisiown, New 
Jersey, and these, as received, will be 
duly acknowledged by him in the col- 


umns of the Presbyterian. 


— — — — 


FALSE AND FOOLISH JUDGMENTS. 
T is one of the infirmities of some 
whom we must regard as Christians, 
and whose judgments, when undisturbed 
by passion or prejudice, are generally 
sound, that they seem unable to see 
any good in those who differ from them 
in opinion or action. It is a constant 
source of astonishment to them that any 
upright and godly men can think, or feel, 
or act, except precisely in the line which 
their own actions or feelings take; and 
it requires.a serious effort in them fally 
to admit that their opponents, either in 
political or religious matters, can be 
lovers of their country, or lovers of the 
truth. We have been led to these 
thoughts by illustrations of them which 
we have just seen in two jouroals widely 
diflerent in their general character aud 
purpose. ‘The first is taken from the 
leiter from a correspondent at Nasbville, 
Tennessee, addressed to the Heligious 
Telescope, published at Dayton, Ohio. 
The writer says: 

“I attended a prayer-meeting at the 
First Presbyterian church—the church so 
long served by the distinguished Dr. Edgar 
The attendance was not large—about such 
as may be fuund in Dr. Thomas’ church in 
Dayton, at a prayer meeting; and for my 
life I could not have known, from the 
prayers, and all the services, that I wa- in 
a mcetiug iu the South, com hiefly 
of rebelx, and led by the ex-chaplain of the 
Texas Rat gers! The meeting was very 
quiet, earnest, and, I must think, sincere. 
What a riddle man is! What a splendid 
devil a saint may be, and what a fine saint 
a devil! If I bad the judgment of all 


men in my power, I should fiud it most 


difficult to dispose of some of my Christian 
brethren.” 

What this writer expected to hear 
when he wandered into this prayer- 
meeting we caunot imagine, as be bas 
given us no clue to the anticipations 
with which he went there. But would 
it not have been much more wise, and 
certainly much more charitable, to con- 
clude that worship which seemed ear- 
nest and sincere was just what it 
seemed to be, than to deny this, im- 
pliedly, and then to invent some non- 
sense about devils turning saints, and 
saints turuing devils, to justify one in 
the denial? We do not doubt at all 
that any man who would follow the 
line of such meetings from Maine to 
Texas, would fad the people of God 
every where praying for the same 
things, making the same confessions, 
imploring the same blessings, aud ask- 
ing for the same strength and grace, 
through the same Divine Mediator and 
intercessor; aud if the voices of South- 
ern und Northern Christians could be 
blended together in supplications in the 
same place, at the same time, we do not 
believe that there would be found three 
sentences which would indicate from 
which side of the line the utterers of 
the prayers came. And this just for the 
reason that they are all, when thus en- 
gaged, acting as members of a kingdom 
higher and purer than any earthly one, 
and communing together as strangers 
and pilgrims, who have here no cuntinu- 
ing city, but who are passing through 
a wilderness to a land of rest. The 
opinions and principles which separate 
them as citizens, need not come into 
the place of prayer, and ought not to 
come there if they tend to divide those 
who are one in the brotherhood of 
Christ, and whose citizenship is in hea- 


‘ven; and it is a sad evidence of the 


absence of that charity which “hopeth 
all things, and believeth all things,” 
when avy one is lost in doubt and per- 
plexity because men, who profess to be 
Christiuns, pray and sing, and exbort 
ove another like Christians. 

Another illustration of the same lack 
of sound judgment, or of a judgment 
clouded by prejudice, is seen in an edi- 
torial in ube Free Christian Common- 
wealth of the Ich ivat., bearing the title, 
“The Situation Ecclesiastical!” Ace- 
cording to this writer, religion is about 
to perish in the Presbyterian churches 
of the North and East. Nothing bat 
the “gospel of blood is preached, and 
this is driving intelligent men of the 
world into Popery, or open infidelity.” 
“The communion of saints seems to be 
no longer a part of practical Chris- 
tianity.” And so the dolorous strain 
continues; the writer seeing nothing 
but “impending ruin aud disgrace,” as 
the consequence of “the great moral 
debauch into which the Church has 
been enticed by desiguing demagogues.” 
It will surprise many of the gttendants 
upon our churches, we thiak, who go 
quietly and joyfully to their places in 
the house of God, and hear the same 
gospel which they heard in former days, 
preached with the same earnestness 
and distinctness, to kaow that, seen 
from the latitude of Louisville, there is 
nothing in all these churches but bitter- 
ness and strife, and no fruits gathered, 
but increasing prostration and decay. It 
may not be known to the writer of this 
editorial, but a brief comparison of statis- 
tics will show him that more persons were 
aided to these decaying and discordant 
eburches, by a profession of faith in 
Obrist, in the year 1864, than were added 
to the same cbarches in the year 1857— 
a year of profound peace, when, what 
the Free Christian Commonwealth des- 
cribes, with the ribaldry which comes 
so easy to it, as the “gospel of blood” 
and “the prayers of cursing,” were all 
unknown. We know tbat, as in the 
days of peace, some churches are de- 
clining, while others are growing, aud 
we by no means aver that the geal and 
devotion of our ministers and people 
are what they ought to be, but we do 
aver that the picture of the condition of 
the churches, drawn with such dark 
shades, is utterly false. The marks of 
the terrible contest through which we 
have passed are still upon both Church 
und State; but we are glad to kuow 
that as the State passes out of the dark 
cloud into the happy days of peace, 80 
the Church is renewing ber energies in 
her own blessed work—that God's Holy 
Spirit is descending upon many of ber 
congregations, and the voice of anxious 
inquirers after the way of life, heard in 
the courts of the Lord's house. 

The purpose which directs the Free 
Christian Commonwealth in this misre- 
presentation of the condition of the 
churches North, is disclosed in the 
closing paragraph of the article. It 
points to a union of all who sympathize 
with the teachings of the Presbyterian 
Church South; that thus an effurt may 
be made to “restore the true Presby te- 
rian Church of the United States.” The 
Presbyterians of Kentucky know pre- 
cisely what this means, aud macy of 
them have feared the new scbiem which 
is thus foresbudowed, and bave made 
themeelves ready to meet it. We be- 
lieve that it will be maioly confined to 
Kentucky, if it is consammated, aud 
will carry from us only those there 
whom we can readily spare. But it is 
evident that it is to engineer this pro- 
posed division that the writer of the 


_sboulders. 
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article upon which we bave been com- 
menting deepens the shadows which, to 
bis eye, lie ground all our churches, and 
holds them up to his readers as apos- 
tate and dead. 


— — 
A NEW ENTERPRISE. 


E have received a circular of a 
proposed Convention to be held 
in Cleveland, Ohio, on the 27th jnst., to 
organize a National Society of Evan- 
gelization—a Christian Commission for 
the masses, to carry the religion of 
Jesus, in all its saving efficacy, espe- 
cially in the great cities and in the 
South, to those not reached by effective 
Christian influences.” We had always 
supposed that the Church of Jesus Christ 
already organized on earth, Was exactly 
this Society of Evangelization for the 
whole world; and how, then, are we to 
regard this new movement? Is it a 
rival iustitution, which is to operate in- 
dependently of the Chureh, on the every 
field which it already oceupies? What 
are to be the modes of its operation, and 
by what authority is it to be supervised ? 
Will there be no danger of collision or 
interfereace with the Church as now 
established, or may it not be apprehended 
that it will ultimately ran into some 
sectarian channel? The sigustures ap 
pended to the circular are of men who 
profess to hold very different views of 
the elements of a true evangelization, 
and is it to be expected that they will 
80 harmonize, as to details, as to prevent 
collision among themselves? Is the 
Church, as at present constituted, so 
far a failure, that an outside organiza- 
tion is necessary to supply its defects, 
if not to supplant it; and are ministers 
and church members now prepared, in 
an independent capacity, contrive a 
new scheme of evangelization? Is a 
new and expensive machinery to be 
adopted to carry out the enterprise, and 
are the respective denominations of 
Christians expected to waive their pecu- 
liarities, that they may obtain the favour 
of this national project? We confess 
that the measure awakens doubts in our 
mind as to its propriety and practica- 
bility. Perhaps, however, we should 
await the results of the Convention, in 
order to know precisely what is intend- 
ed, and what means will be proposed to 
impart energy to this national enter- 
prise. If all the gentlemen .who are 
pledged by their signatures to the cir- 
culur are present at the meeting, and 
will evince but one mind and heart in 
the adoption of details, it will be a spe- 
cies of miracle which we searcely ex- 
pect to witness. If, on the contrary, 
the majority of them are not present, 
and the measures adopted shall be the 
work of a few leadera, we predict a 
certain failure of the project 


ͤ—¹[ 


A HINT TU PASTORS. 


AKE heed to the young of the flock. 
It is a beautiful trait in the cbharac- 
ter of the good shepherd, that he takes 
the lambs to bis bosom, that they may 
be protected from enemies and from ex- 
hausting wearivess. It is suggestive to 
the spiritual pastor. The young need 
his especial attention. Their proclivi- 
ties are to evil, and without timely coun- 
teractives they will hopelessly wander. 
No one can exercise so good an influ- 
ence as the pastor, and this he should 
never delegate to others. The Sabbatb- 
school system has its disadvantages us 
well as benefits. Not only bas it been 
pleaded as an excuse for the omissiou 
of domestic religious isstraction, and 
particularly that of a catecbetical kind, 
bat it is to be apprehended that pastors 
bave accepted it as a substitute for 
their own attention to the lambs of the 
fluck. A Sabbath-school in the church 
bas been regarded as removing 80 mach 
of the burden of duties from their owu 
In so far the system has 
worked mischievously. It sbould be 
remembered that in transferring to Sub- 
bath-school teachers the duty of in- 
structing the young, the pastor trans- 
fers to them tbeir affection also, the 
only basis on which he can hopefully 
and effectually work in their spiritual 
culture. What can he hope for the 
rising generation, if their love for him 
is estranged. The surest access to their 
conscience is through their love, and if 
he has not the latter, he labours uader 
a serious disadvantage. They look 
upon him strangely, instead of con- 
fidingly and loviugly. The Sabhatb- 
school teacher who is in contact’ with 
them more frequently, and speaks vo 
them familiarly, is looked up to as their 
chief instractor in spiritual things, while 
the pastor to them is a comparative 
stranger. Some may possibly say, ad- 
mittiug that it is so, what barm can 
result, provided the work is done? 
Much every way, as experience has 
demonstrated. The children of a church 
is its nursery. They are expected in a 
few years to take the place of their 
parents; and in order to this an affec- 
tionate attachment to the ordinands, 
as there administered, must grow with 
their growth. If their affection for their 
pastor has not been carefully cultivated, 
they will be attached to his ministry by 
no sacred bonds; and may not this be 
the true reason why they are so readily 
induced to wander from beneath his 
pastoral supervision, to connect them- 
selves with other churches? It is not 
to be controverted that, in the olden 
time, when children received the first 
elementary religious instruction at the 
domestic fireside, and when pastors re- 
garded it to be a chief. part of their 
duty to become acquainted with every 
child in their charge, and to lead them, 
by kindly intercourse and catechetical 
instruction, to an early acquaintance 
with the things of God, there was little 
disposition to forsake the church of their 
fathers. Now, when pastors, by a mis- 
taken policy, have lost their bold upon 
the children of the flock, the facility 
with which they pass over to other 
communions has become very notice- 
able. It is in this way that many Pres- 
byterian churches, instead of enjoying 
a steady aud bealthful growth, retro- 
grade. The old stock dies out, and the 
nursery furnishes no fresh young plants 
to supply their place. 

It is conducive to the same aubappy 
end, that the instruction of the Sabbath- 
school is really no substitute for that 
which is pastoral. The ministry is 
God’s great instrument for extending 
the kuowledge of his truth; and from it, 
it is expected, that while stroug meat is 
given to men, milk is to be distributed 
to babes. The latter duty is the more 
delicate of the two, and reqaires the 
nicest * discrimination. The religious 
sentiments of persous are apt to take 
their colour and direction from their 
earliest instruction, and as this is, eo 
may they be expected to have a healthy 
or sickly growth. Now, we mean it 
not in disparagement of the benevolent 
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labours of Sabbath-school teachers, but 
as an obvious fact, that they cannot fill 
the place of God’s ordained teachers, 
| who are trained for this especial work. 
Many of them, as will be admitted, are 
themselves babes in knowledge, and are 
unqualified to direct the minds which 
are just budding into intellectual and 
moral life. Not a few of them need 
themselves to be taught what are the 
first principles of the divine oracles; 
and hence, whatever may be their good 
intentions, are not prepared to teach 
others. We not uufrequently find, io 
our corps of Sabbath-school instructors, 
those who make uo pretence to a reli- 
gious transformation of character, and 
often those who are thoughtless and 
volatile. These may, perhaps, take 
charge of the youngest and lowest 
classes; but these are really the most 
difficult to instruct, as in these are the 
first seeds of things to be sown. The 
farmer who looks forward to a fraitful 
harvest, will not intrust the sowing of 
his fields to thoughtless and unskilfal 
assistents. The first operations are the 
most important, and according as the 
seed is carelessly or skilfully planted, 
the harvest will be scant or abundant. 
While there are unquestionably honour- 
able exceptions, for the most part Sab- 
bath-school teaching is superficial and 
diluted. It is not of that solid, doc- 
trinal character which will serve as a 
basis fur vigour and maturity of growth 
in godliness. We know that many 
even deprecate an attempt to instil doc- 
trines into the youtbfal mind, as ill- 
adapted to its comprehension; and 
hence the young, too soon brought into 
contact with the errors which are pre- 
valent in the world, are little qualified 
to resist them, and are carried away by 
every wind of doctrine. How seldom 
is an intelligent and stable Christian to 
be found who is assured in the faith 
and triumphant in bope, whose early 
instruction in the whole counsel of God 
has been thus neglected? Just as the 
twig is bent the tree is inclined.” 

It hence becomes a question of pro- 
found importance, whether pastors are 
not sacredly bound to remedy the de- 
fects of any existing system of iustrue- 
tion, however popular, and by sedulous 
care and effort to resume the charge of 
the young of the flock, that they may 
be fed with knowledge. As we only 
proposed to offer a hint, we leave it 
with the reflection of those most deeply 
concerned. 


WHY ARE SO FEW MEN IN THE 
CHURCH? 


N officer of the Episcopal Church in 
Ohio, who bas been examining the 
reports made by the churches of that 
denomination to the Convention, makes 
the following statements in regard to a 
matter which may well claim the atten- 
tion of all churches: 

“An attempt was made this year to 
ascertain the proportion of male communi.- 
cants. Seventy-two, of the eighty-four 
parishes reporting, show that out of 5596 
communicants, only 1310 are males—about 
one in four. In a large number of the 
parishes the proportion is only one in five 
and six; in some, one in seven and eight; 
while in two or three instances the pro- 
portion dwindles down to one in eleven. 
twelve, and thirteen! And in two only, of 
the smallest parishes, are the males equa! 
in number to female communicants. And 
is it not so in all our dioceses? Think of! 
a church of Christ's professing peopl: 
where the men are only one in twelve! 
Aud how solemn the reflection that after 
balf u century of labour we have, in all the 
diveese of Ohio, but u little over one thou- 
sand men in our communion—certainly nor 
more than fifteen hundred! Are such sta 
tistics of no practical value? Are not 
these figures the most powerful of all 
exhortations to turn our attention more 
aud more to the men in our congregations! 
Are our men expecting to be saved as part 
ners in the piety of their wives and daugh 
ters? Alas! they will tell them that they 
have barely oil enough fur themselves. We 
have large classes preseuted for confirma- 
tion, but of which sex are they almost ex 
clusively composed? Not of those who 
first partook of the Last Supper. In one 
parish, where more than fifty have been 
confirmed the past year, there are even 
now seareely more than twenty male com 
municants on the whule list. There is cer- 
tainly food for much serious and prayerful 
reflection on the part both of clergy and 
laity, in these long columns of figures, 
which the Secretary has drawn up from 
the parochial reports in his ‘ Abstract,’ 
headed ‘Male’ and ‘Female.’ Shall we 
rot ponder them with tearful eyes and 
aching hearts, and shall we not endeavour 
to lay our nets more skilfully to ‘ catch 
men’ as well as women!“ 


—— U—E4- —. 
For the Presbyterian. 
A QUESTION. 


“We are bound to obey a de facto 
government, though it be that of a usar- 
per.“ So says the Princeton Review. 
A plain man in the West asks if that is 
so. Is that the true doctrine, according 
to the teachings of the Bible? When 
Absalom usurped the throne of Israel, 
was it the duty of the nation to render 
him obedience? Were those who obeyed 
him the virtuous portion of the nation, 
and were those who resisted, guilty, in 
resisting the power in existence? How, 
then, could the usurpation be righteously 
wrested out of his hands? When Jeff 
Davis and his compeers usurped the 
government of the Southern States, was 
that the virtuoas portion of those States, 
aud the patriotic portion, which fell in 
with the rebellion, and yielded him obe- 
dience? And were those Union men 
(we call them noble men) who resisted 
this usurpation to the spoiling of their 
goods, and many of them even to death, 


the guilty sinners for their resistance? | 


How, then, can we applaud their patriot- 
ism to the Union as a virtue, and com- 
mend them for their resistance, when it 
was their duty to obey the de facto gov- 
ernment over them? And then how 
could this rebellion, according to this 
doctrine, have been righteously sup- 
pressed? What business had our gov- 
ernment to coerce those Southern States 
to surrender this obedience? The ob- 
ject in asking these questions is to know 
what is right and what is wrong. If 
the Princeton Review delivers the true 
doctrine, it is important that the difficul- 
ties which surround it should be re- 
moved; and it is earnestly hoped that 
some jurist or divine who holds an able 
pen will establish the doctrine, or utterly 
refute it. MERIDEN. 


— 


CotonizaTion.—Ihe American Coloni- 
tation Society has received an application 
from ab ut one hundred coloured person 
at Lyachburg, Virginia, to be colonized in 
Liberia, and will send a vessel on the first 
of November for their accommodation, if a 
sufficient number to justify the expense are 
ready togo. The Svciety will give a free 
passage and five acres of land toeach adult, 
and five acres additional to each family, 
besides six months’ shelter and support 


after arrival. 


NOTES FROM THE NORTH-WEST. 


(CORRESPONDENCB OF rue PRESBYTERIAN. | 


Messrs. Editors—The church at Car- 
thage, IIlinois, of which the Rev. 8 
Hart is pastor, received an accession of 
ten members at its communion on Sab- 
bath, the 27th of Aagust. This acces- 
tion greatly encourages the bearts of 
pastor and people. Do not our churches 
sometimes fail to recognize the direct 
causes of these blessings? Are they 
not often the result of a Christian lib- 
erality in what are sometimes called 
the temporal affairs of the Church? If 
a church edifice is allowed to remain 
dilapidated through the indifference of 
the members, and if. evidences of decay 
are visible all around and within it, it 
may safely be assumed that there is a 
corresponding decay of active, vital 
piety in the hearts of the members of 
the church. God sometimes does bless 
those that honour bim by keeping the 
houses erected for his worship in a 
comely and fit condition. But perbaps, 
after all, these externals only indicate 
that spirit of prayer, and that “mind to 
the work,” which always secure the 
blessing of the Cburch’s Head. At any 
rate, it is a fact that the Carthage church 
is refitting its church edifice at an ex- 
pense of over eight hundred dollars. 
The people down there are not prone to 
idle boasting, and when they say that 
they will have one of the neatest and 
most commodious audience-rooms in the 
Synod of Chicago, we may be certain 
that they mean what they say, and will 
make their declaration good. 


A TIMELY DONATION. | 

The theological library of the late 
Rev. Dr. Phillips, consisting of about 
nine hundred volumes, has been dona- 
ted by bis widow to our Theological 
Seminary of the North-west. This very 
timely and liberal donation is fully ap- 
preciated by all interested in the pros- 
perity of this, the youngest, but by no 
means the least promisiug of our schools 
of the prophets. ‘They are determined 
that this Iustitution shall deserve many 
such friends, and their hope is that it 
may find them. The present term of 
the Seminary commenced on Thursday, 
the 7th inst., with a gratifying increase 
in the number of students. 


AN INTERESTING MEETING. 


A special meeting of the Presbytery 
of Chicago was held in the South church, 
Chicago, on Thursday, the 8lst of Au- 
gust. The Rev. H. E. Lippert was re- 
ceived from the Presbytery of Winne- 
bago. That “brother beloved,” the Rev. 
Theodore Monod, who has remained a 
member of this Presbytery till the pre- 
sent time, was present at this meeting, 
after visiting and preaching to his for 
mer pastoral charge, the Second church 
ut St. Anne. It is superfluous to say 
that he was most warmly welcomed by 
his brethren to his old seat in Presby- 
tery. A call from the Second church 
ut St. Anne was placed in the hands of 
Mr. Lippert. The call was accepted, 
alter some very dark clouds over the 
prospect of a competent support seemed 
w be dissipated most providentially. A 
committee was then appointed to instal 
the pastor elect. That duty was per- 
formed on the following Saturday, and 
on the next day the former and present 
pastor united in administering the sacra. 
went of the Lord’s Supper to this inter- 
esting little church, which has been so 
lung deprived of the ordinances of God’s 
bouse. It is a great gratification to 
Mr. Monod to see the people among 
whom he laboured so loug aud so faith- 
fully, supplied with a pastor before bis 
final departure from them. Mr. Lippert 
Was bis choice for that position. Though 
u German by birth, he speaks the French 
und Enylish languages fluently aud cor- 
rectly. Ie is a zealous and laborious 
Christian, and now that God, in his 
providence, bas mercifully permitted Me. 
Monud to see the fulfilment of his wishes 
for people so dear to him, and bas given 
them one who we believe will prove a 
tuithful under-shepherd, we hope to seo, 
under the Spirit’s influences, an exten- 
sion of our work among the French of 
Kankakee and adjoining counties. 

At this meeting Mr. Monod stated 
that two years ago, at the request of 
Presbytery, he prepared a history of its 
connection with the Rev. Mr. Chiniqay, 
aad a vindication of the course pursued 
by Presbytery towards him. Presby- 
tery subsequently resolved to publish 
the document which was left in his 
bands, and appointed a committee to 
raise funds for that parpose. Nothing 
further has been done in the matter, 
and he now requested that some dis- 
posal should be made of it. The Rev. 
Dr. Lord and others who had examined 
the manuscript, pronounced it a perfect- 
ly satisfactory vindication of Presbytery 
from the charges made against it. It 
was suggested that as the controversy 
which originated the document, and in 
which this Presbytery was so unwil- 
lingly involved, seems to have sub- 
sided, and this body has no disposition 
to be the first to re-open it, the manu- 
script should be placed on the files of 
Presbytery, to be used hereafter, if any 
thing should occur to require its publi- 
cation wholly or in part. A resolution 
to this effect was adopted, and so was 
one tendering to Mr. Monod the thanks 
of Presbytery for his faithfal and 
efficient performance of the work it had 
entrasted to him. 

After these proceedings, Mr. Monod 
requested from Presbytery the usual 
lewer of dismission and recommenda- 
tion to the Union of the Evangelical 
Churches of France. He followed this 


‘request with a few remarks, which were 


touchingly eloquent, because they were 
simple aud heartfelt. Could he have 
followed the wishes of his own heart, 
be would, be said, have much preferred 
his work at St. Anne to that to which, 
in the providence of God, he seemed to 
be called in Paris. His first and only 
ecclesiastical connection had been with 
the Presbytery of Chicago, aud its 
members he regarded as fathers and 
brethren. He spoke of the uniformly 
kind and fraternal treatment whict he, 
one of the youngest and most inex- 
perienced of their number, had received 
at the hands of his brethren here. He 
should always remember them; he would 
always pray fur them; and he hoped 
that, in their prayers, they would re- 
member him, while labouring for the 
same cause and Master in bis native 
land. Mr. Mouod's request was graut- 
ed, and Drs. Lord and Halsey were 
directed to prepare a minute, (an at- 
tested copy of which is to be furnished 
to Mr. Munod,) expressing the feelings 
of Presbytery upon its separation from 
this esteemed brotber, aud cordially 
commending him to our brethren in 
France. So ended this interesting 
meeting of Presbytery. 

In counection with this general sub- 
ject it should be remarked, that though 
it has been for some time without a 
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pastor, and has depended entirely upon 


services through an interpreter, the 
French church at Kankakee still exists 
in nearly its former strength. It has 
continued to sustain its regular prayer- 
meeting and its Sabbath-school, and 
hopes soon to secure the services of a 
settled pastor. Au elder of the church 
stated to Presbytery, at its recent meet- 
ing. that a very encouraging state of 
things, aud one requiring the labours of 
u faithful minister who can converse 
and preach io the French language, 
exists at Kankakee, and in the French 
settlements in that immediate vicinity. 
It is said that many are prepared to 
renounce Romanism, and embrace the 
Bible and its teachings. The churches 
at Kankakee and St. Anne are poor and 
pecuniarily weak. They certainly de- 
serve, and we hope they may receive, 
the fostering care of our Board of Do- 
mestic Missions. They cannot do with- 
out it. CALVIN. 
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LONDONDERRY PRESBYTERY. 


REV. THOMAS SAVAGE. 


[CORAESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


Awuerst, N. II., Sep. 1. 1865. 

Messrs. Editors Lesterduy will long 
be remembered in Bedford, New Hamp- 
shire, and vicinity, Tue Rev. Thomas 
Savage, pastor of the Presbyterian 
church in that town for forty years, 
the oldest member of the Londonderry 
Presbytery, having resigned his pastor- 
ate in consequence of increasing phy- 
Sicul infirmities, was bonoured by a 
large meeting of his congregation, und 
of ministers and others from neighhour- 
ing towns, expressive of their attach- 
ment, their gratitude for his long-con- 
tinued services as minister and pastor, 
and of their good wishes for his com- 
fort and happiness duriog what of life 
may remain to him. Every way it 
was an occasion of deep interest. Mr. 
Savage, now rising of three-score-years- 
and-ten, had given more than half of 
his long life to the Bedford people. 
Possessing naturally great amiableness 
and social charms; kind, generous, 
urbane, a true Christian gentleman; at 
home with every body, even dowm to 
the little child, and every one who 
knew him at home with him; a noble 
intellect, well stored with varied know- 
ledge, and refined by long familiarity 
with the ancient classics; fascinating as 
a preacher, by an eloquence and manner 
peculiar to bimself; un earnest, scriptu- 
ral preacher; a preacher, not a reader of 
sermons; a faithful, tender, sympathi- 
zing pastor; a genuine patriot, a lover 
of his race, of the kingdom ofthe Re- 
deemer; a high-minded, noble, pray-s 
ing, godly man; he bad secured the 
esteem, the respect, the affection, the 
confidence, the honour of his congrega- 
tion and of the community throughout 
our little State, to a degree not exceeded 
by any other man of any profession or 
position in it. His ministry had not 
only been long, but eminently useful. 
His congregation was large at the time 
of his settlement in 1825. It continues 
to be one of the largest in the State, 
though it is composed almost entirely 
of a rural agricultural people. 

In 1831, ninety-two persons were re- 
ceived to his charch on a single Sab- 
bath; not many less were received 
within the past year, making the pre- 
sent number nearly two hundred and 
fifty. Most of bis congregation of five 
bundred are members of the Sabbath- 
school. In the ſoregoing, reason will 
be seen why the celebration of the 
Fortieth Anniversary, and of the close 
of the ministry of Mr. Savage in Bed- 
furd, should be one of great interest, 
not only to the people of that rural 
town, but of all the surrounding towns. 
Bedford joius Manchester on the east, 
the largest city in the State, the resi- 
dence of the Governor of the State, 
Frederick Smythe, aud of the Attorney 
General, Hou. William C. Clark, both 
of whom, together with many other 
distinguished residents gf the city, were 
present. The assembly present could 
not have been much less than one tbou- 
sand persons, filling, to its utmost ca- 
pacity, the large church edifice for a 
country towa. 

Services commenced at 10 o’clock, AM., 
and consisted of singing, reading appro- 
priate passages of Scripture, and prayer, 
by the Rev. Dr. Bouton, pastor of the 
First Congregational church, Concord. 
A salutatory address to the venerable 
pastor, by a lad of the Sabbath-school, 
admirably uttered; then an address to 
the pastor, by John McGaw, Esq., a 
merchant of New York city, and a 
native of Bedford, who passes his sum- 
mers there, in behalf of the congregation, 
presenting him a package of “green- 
backs;“ the response of Mr. Savage; 
then the singing by a large choir of au 
original ode, prepared for the occasion; 
then addresses to the congregation, full 
of reminiscences of the past, and state- 
meats of the present condition of affairs, 
most honourable to them and to their 
pastor, by the Rev. Messrs. C. W. Wal- 
lace and William Fenn, pastors of 
Congregational churches in Manchester. 
[I should have before stated, that after 
the presentation address of Mr. McGaw, 
a boy of the Sabbath-school, which fill- 
ed one quarter of the church, addressed 
the retiring pastor in a very handsome 
manner, at the same time handing him 
another package of “greenbacks,” as a 
present from tbe school. 

From the church the large audience 
retired to the Town Hall, to partake of 
a collation prepared, in great profusion 
and in a most tasteful manner, by the 
good ladies of the parish. After the 
repast, discussed at leisure, numerous 
addresses were made, among them by 
Governor Smythe and Hon. William C. 
Clark. Both gentlemen, who had very 
well known Mr. Savage, spoke of the 
very limited and unworthy salaries of 
our clergymen. The Governor said he 
had receatly made particular inquiries 
into the matter, and found that their 
average salaries did not equal the aver- 
age salaries of clerks in the banks and 
stores of Manchester. He said to the 
good people they bad had a one thou. 
sand dollar minister for five handred. 
They seemed to feel the justness of the 
remark, and have made some little 
amends for their delinquency by pre- 
senting their pastor some twelve hun- 
dred dollars at the close of his ministry 
among them. 

It was not a little encouraging to 
hear the laymen speak so emphatically 
of the usefulness of an educated, godly, 
faithful Christian ministry to the world 
in all its relations, temporal aad spirit- 
ual. Ode dwelt particularly on the 
service the ministry bad rendered our 
country in the late rebellion. Bat for 
their influence, and that ef the congre- 
gations to which they minister, be 
doubted whether the friends of the gov- 
ernment and nation would have triumpb- 


ed Their prayers, their preaching, 
their general influence and patriotism, 
be thought, had, under God, saved our 
country. 

It is worthy of special note, that 
thotigh the Bedford charch and pastor 
are sound Presbyterians, they cheer- 
fully gave as much prominence to minis 
ters and members of the Congregational 
order, in the services of the celebration 
throughout, as to their own denomina- 
tion. The whole proceedings were a 
beautiful illustration of the harmony 
existing between the two denominations, 
and their confidence in each other as 
maintaining and loving the faith once 
delivered to tbe saints. A prominent 
and most important lesson of the occa- 
ion, was an emphatic declaration of 
the iuestimable value to any people of 
a learned, able, godly, faithful, and per- 
maneut Christian mivistry. It was felt 
and acknowledged to be the greatest 
public blessing that ever was or could 
be enjoyed on earth. W. C. 

For the Presbyterian 


UANDIDATES FOR THE MINISTRY. 


WHAT SHALL BE DONE? 

No question will claim the attention 
of our Presbyteries and Synods, about 
to meet, of such practical moment as 
that of “the adequate remedy for the 
alarming decrease in the number of can- 
didates for the gospel ministry.” This 
vital question should be solemnly con- 
templated in all ita bearings by every 
such Assembly. 

Every imperilled interest of Christ's 
kingdom, and every awakened convic- 
tion of ministerial obligation, prompt to 
such aconsideration. Our Church, it is 
trae, is not alone in the calamity alluded 
to; bat the consciousness of unenviable 
association does not remove the barb of 
self-condemnation, nor in the slightest 
degree lighten the weight of individual 
responsibility. 

Evidence beyond resistance has accu- 
mulated to the effect that the pious 
youth of our Church have not, in recent 
years, adequately felt the claims of the 
ministry, from which there comes the 
legitimate sequence, that they do not, 
in sufficient numbers, consecrate them- 
selves to this self-denying work. 

Many of God’s ministers—many of 
the ruling elders of our churches, and 
scores of pious parents, not ignorant of 
the above facts, have, however, inclined 
to accommodate themselves to this con- 
dition of things, under the impression 
that the Church has been in an abnor- 
mal state; that Christian families were 
greatly in sympathy with the varied 
and extravagant excitements, monetary 
and otherwise, which have recently, like 
tornadoes, swept over all classes of 
American society. The war—our coun- 
try’s heroic and triumphant struggle for 
national life—it is argued, has engulph- 
ed many of the pious youth of our land, 
who otherwise would have given their 
energies to study, and their lives to the 
glory of God in the ministry of recon- 
ciliation. 

Be these things as they may, this 
last difficulty does not now exist, and 
it is devoutly hoped that it may never 
again become a disturbing cause to such 
important religious interests. Attempt 
an explanation as you will, the question 
however remains—The number of can- 
didates for the gospel ministry-in our 
cbarches is not as large as it ought to 
be; it does not much more than meet 
the actual decrease of the ministry by 
death. 

The number of new candidates re- 
ported to the last General Assembly by 
the Board of Education, for the pre- 
ceding year, was 54; while the number 
of deaths among the ministers of the 
Assembly, reported for the same length 
of time, was 64—an excess of more 
than one-fifth, according to this data. 
It is true that the report of the Board 
of Education does not embrace all the 
candidates in our communion; but it is 
not difficult to foresee what will be the 
consequence if this condition of things 
continues—an annual diminution of the 
namber of candidates, and an annual 
doubling of the number of deaths in the 
ranks of the ministry. In the natural 
order of things, gradual but inevitable 
extinction must ensue to the Presbyte- 
rian ministry. We shall soon have ab- 
solute incapacity to bold the ground we 
at present occupy, or to serve the con 
gregations to which we now minister. 
But it cannot be that the Presbyterian 
Church shuld be content to assume a 
stand-still attitude, or that she has so 
far swung from her historical charac- 
teristics as to look indifferently upon 
the vast openings which are daily 
thrusting themselves, as missionary 
fields, upon the attention and prayers 
of God’s people. : 

At home, abroad, in almost every 
State and territory of our undivided 
country—in nearly every island of the 
sea, and upon every continent, north, 
south, east, and west, the Macedonian 
ery for a preached guspel is heard 
“Come over .and help us!” Ministers 
of the everlasting gospel—men of God, 
mighty in word and doctrine, imbued 
with the spirit of their Master, who 
went about doing good—not only think- 
ing good, but laboriously doing good— 
these are what the times and the 
Church demand. 

Now, dear brethren, how can they ob- 
tain them? This is the solemn query, 
of vast significance to the future of the 
Church, which you should in all can- 
dour and fidelity consider, when you 
come together as office-bearers in Christ’s 
visible kingdom. Every Synod, and 
every Presbytery, and every cburch- 
session should prayerfully contemplate 
this emergency in the ministry of the 
Church. The responsibility is eminently 
yours, and the remedy, it is believed, is 
wholly in your hands. Pardon a few 
suggestions, which, it is hoped, may 
lead to good results. 

1. Let every church-session, pastor, 
and elders, observe a solemn season of 
concerted prayer in relation to the pious 
youth under their spiritual guidance, 
that the Head of the Church would 
lead them prayerfully to ask, “ Lord, 
what wilt thou have me to do?” Then 
go and talk with each of these youth 
personally. Let the elders talk, and let 
the pastor talk, counselling them—the 
incompetent, that they may not pre- 
sume; the worthy and the promising, 
that they may be encouraged—that they 
may have light and a peaceful con- 
science in the decision of this vital ques- 
tion. Undoubtedly it is the duty of the 
session thus to look out suitable young 
men; and though they be in humble 
life aod in indigent circumstances, to 
take them by the hand, and to point 
them to the glory of the Master as their 
chief end. Such, it is possible, are now 
anobserved in most of our churches; 
they only need to be brought forward 
and informed as to what is duty. Many 
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a noble missionary, and many an clo 
quent preacher, have been the result of 
just such effurts. Arethren, wail You 
do it? 

2. Let every Presbytery set apart an 
hour during their meetings, when they 
will unitedly and earnestly «Pray the 
Lord of the harvest that he would send 
forth labourers into his barvest.” It 
should not be forgotten that the utter- 
ance of this inspired language, aa our 
petition before the Mercy-seat, means 
work. It means our willingness, as in- 
dividuals, to do and to engage person- 
ally in every act by which the Lord of 
the harvest, using us as agents, may 
be Juclined to increase the number of 
labourers. Therefore let every Presby- 
tery enjoin it upon the ministry to pre- 
sent to the minds of parents and chil- 
dren the claims of the ministry upon 
the baptized children of the Church _ 
Here, it is believed, ia to be found the 
secret of much of this difliculty. Want, 
not of actual knowledge as to the facta 
abstractly, but rather a want of sym- 
patby with, and an-appreciation of these 
vital truths. The Lord, by his Spirit, 
calla whom he wills into the ministry— 
but he calls them through the use of means. 
He impresses the mind and tirea the 
beart of pious youth for good, through 
the knowledge they can obtain of his 
excellent glory, and consequently of the 
desirableness of his service. Who can 
80 properly and effectively speak of the 
service of Christ as those who have 
spent their lives therein? Hence, let 
every minister preach—let him preach 
eloquently, of the “claims of the minia- 
try upon the pious youth of our land.” 

3. Let Synods learn how great the 
disproportion between the candidates 
under their care and the number of 
church-members. Synods which have 
a communion of thousands, have not 
even ascore of candidates. How loudly 
these painful facts call us to the Merey- 
seat as suppliants! Thine, O Lord, is 
the power! Put forth thy converting 
grace, and thine shall be the glory in 
the increase of the publishers of the 
everlasting gospel! Syuods might ap- 
point a judicious committee, to visit and 
address the youth in colleges and acade- 
mies, and to labour for a revival of pure 
and undefiled religion in these centres 
of intellectual power. What a glorious 
thing is a pure work of grace in a col- 
lege, in an academy, in a school! Will 
not our Synods pray and labour for 
such blessings! God will own these. 
efforts. He is still the hearer and 
answerer of prayer, when that prayer 
is sincere, and is offered up in faith. 
Brethren, let us try the Lord, and prove 
Him, and see if He will not pour us out 
a blessing, till there be not room to re- 
ceive it; that the reproach of Zion may 
be taken away, and the number of can- 
didates for the gospel ministry be great- 
ly increased. The Board of Education 
is prepared, in the providence of Gud, 
to co-operate with the Presbyteries in 
this good work. Let no pious youth, 
of promising intellect, be discouraged 
for want of means. If the men are of 
the right kind, the money to aid them 
can be obtained. 
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For the Presbyterian. 
PRINCETON SEMINARY. 


Messrs. Editors—In my first article 
an error occurs respecting the scholar- 
ships of the Seminary which have been 
impaired. These were invested by a 
former generation—not by the present 
Board of Trustees—in South-western se- 
curities that promised large dividends. 
The guardians of the funds, naturally 
desiring to realize the most in the early 
poverty of enduwment, adventured, at 
many wise capitalists at the North did 
besides. The results may be found 
fully stated in the Appendix to the 
Minutes of the General Assembly, 1852. 
No such results can be apprehended 
now, under the admirable management 
of the present Board. Unless the donors 
themselves prefer another investment, 
this Board inflexibly adheres to their 
rule of investing only on bond and 
mortgage on real estate, worth double 
the amount. The Church at large may 
well repose the utmost confidence in the 
safe management of funds at present, 
when it is noticed that the largest gifts 
ever made to the Seminary huve been 
made by members of this Board them- 
selves, and men pre-eminent for sagacity. 
and prudence. They know well that 
the securities now taken are the safest 
to be found in the wisdom of man The 
excuse drawn from this source by those 
indisposed to aid the endowment is 
therefore of no weight. The very fact 
of an experience of this kind should tend 
to render assurance doubly sure, that 
money here invested will go on doing 
good in the name and on the account of 
the giver long after he has himself 
ceased from active labour. It is of vital 
importance to the Church in all her 
operations, that the Seminary sbould 
enjoy the full confidence of all her mem- 
bers. Here she must look for men to 
preach on the frontiers, build houses of 
worship, gather in the wanderers, teach 
in her schools, academies, colleges— 
write, edit, and circulate her sound litera- 
ture, disseminate information as to her 
policy and her mission, and to conduct 
all her missionary operations. Her self- 
denying servants, “ wan reapers” in the 
home and foreign departments of the 
field, ery out earnestly for “more la- 
bourers to be sent into the barvest;“ 
and then turn and look for answers to 
their prayers to each new roll of our 
Seminaries. While death is constantly 
thinning their ranks, it is from the 
Seminary that men spring forward to 
fill the gaps and keep the banner of a 
pure Christianity waving in defiance 
before the citadels of superstition and 
idolatry. Hence come the reinforce- 
ments, clad with no inferior. Weapons, 
and eager to battle against the powers 
of darkness. An average of three from 
each class, since 1812, have gone from 
Princeton into the foreign field; and the 
candidates present themselves quite as 
fast as the contributions of the Church 
_will enable the Board to send them out 
and sustain them. Thus, too, is it with 
all otber agencies. The Seminaries 
ought to keep in advance of the Church, 
for if they languish the Church too 
must languish. Nothing would sooner 
or more seriously impair her usefulness: 
and impede her progress than the em- 
barrassment of her Seminaries; and what 
is true of these as a class, is especially 
true of Princeton. There is nothing 
invidious, nothing disparaging to the 
reputation of other theological schools, 
in saying that the prosperity of this one 
is of greater importance to the Church 
in all her operations than that of any 
other in the land. We trust we shall 
not be disappointed in anticipating a 
new interest on the part of the Church 
toward Princeton; and that the endow- 
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ment will be speedily completed. The 
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best interests of our beloved Zion de 
mand that the pecaniary re:ources of 


this noble Institution sheult be kept 


equal to her constantly eo'arging in- 
fluence. H. 
— 


For the Presbyterian. 
AMERICAN BIBLE SOUIRTY. 


The stated meeting of the Managers 
was held at the Bible House, New York, 
on Thursday, 7th inst., Norman White, 
Esq., one of the Vice-Presidents, in the 
chair, assisted by F. S. Winston, Esq, 
Vice-President. The Rev. William Ro- 
berts, D.D., of New York city, read the 
19th Psalm and offered prayer. 

Five new auxiliaries were recognized 
two in lowa, two in West Virginia, 
and one in Michigan. 

Communications were received from 
General Clinton B. Fisk, stating that by 
the lst of October there will probably 
be 30,000 coloured children in schools, 
for whom the Scriptures will be wanted; 
from the Rev. Dr. Williamson, St. Pe- 
ter, in regard to distribution of the Da- 
kota Testament lately printed at the 
Bible House; from Rev. James Hickey, 
Monterey, stating the increasing demand 
for the Scriptures in Mexico; from Mr. 
Andrew M. Milne, Montevideo, showing 
success in spreading Scriptures in his 
field by himself and Colporteur Schmidt; 
-from H. Barbey, Esq., of the Swiss- 
Italian Committee, stating the decease 
of Colonel Tronchin, and the dissemina- 
tion of the Scriptures by that Commit 
tee, in behalf of this Society; from the 
Rev. William Clark, Milan, stating the 
demand and need of the Scriptures in 
Italy and Hungary; from the Rev. I. 
G. Bliss, Constantinople, stating that 
his work had been measurably suspend- 
ed by the ravages of the cholera in that 
city. 

Grants of books were made amount 
ing to 11,433 volumes, the greater part 
of which were for freedmen and others 
in the Southern States, as in Maryland, 
Missouri, Virginia, West Virginia, North 
and South Carolina, Georgia, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, and Texas. The grants 
were made to the American Missionary 
Association, to Bible Committees organ- 
ized by agents of the Society, or to good 
and responsible individuals. To the 
American and Foreign Christian Union, 
Spanish Testaments were granted for 
Carthagena, N. G.; Bibles in Spanish 
and English, for St. Thomas and St. 
Croix; books in Spanish for the Argen- 
tine Confederation; to the Protestant 
Episcopal Missionary Society, for their 
Mission in Africa, and Ojibwa Testa- 
ments for Canada. 

Agents were appointed for the Valley 
olf Virginia and East Tennessee, North 
Carolina, Georgia, and Mississippi. The 
work is making successful progress in 
Virginia, and North and South Carolina. 

Mr. Jobn Weldon, of Rockford, Lili- 
nois, presented a silver pitcher, which 
bad been received as a premium at an 
agricultural fair, towards the cost of 
plates for the Arabic Scriptures. 
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CHRISTIANS ON THE WRONG SIDE 
IN A CIVIL WAR. 


Must they repent before they shall be 
recognized as Christians, and be admitted 
to church commuuian and fellowship? The 
difficulty arising from the mission to con- 
serve slavery” ought to be considered, in 
the main, removed by the explanations 
which have been given by Dr. Hoge and 
others. ‘The main question now is, in re- 

to taking the wrong side in a civil 
war. Is it an offence for which the Church 
should exercise discipline? 

A correspondent signing himself “ Audi 
Alteram,” in the Presbyterian of Septem- 
ber 2d, quotes from Dr. Hodge, and then 
replies to the argument as follows: —“ He 
(that is, Dr. Hodge) says—‘It is enough 
to repeat what no one can deny, that a 
man’s taking the wrong side in a civil war 
is no proof that he is not a Christian. Lis 
course may be determined by a wrong po- 
litical theory, or by a regard for those 
actually in authority over him.’ Very true, 
but is it not a proof that he is a sinner, and 
if a sinner, is he worthy of Christian fel- 
lowship till he has repented? David was 
a man of God, but committed adultery and 
murder. Was he a fit subject of church 
privileges till after his repentance ?” 

The writer probably means that David's 
sin was an evidence that he was such a 
sinner as to make him unworthy of church- 
privileges until he repented. We are all 
Sinners, but we hope that, through the 

of God, we are not all unworthy of 
Ubristian communiva aud fellowship. Now, 
might not David have gone through all the 
forms of adultery, aud yet have been inno- 
cent of any sin? Sup that he had 
Sincerely and honestly believed that Bath- 
Sheba was a widow, and, although mistaken 
in his belief, had taken her as his wife, he 
would not have been guilty of asin. Such 
an occurrence is common in all conditions 
of society. The beautiful poem of Tenny- 
on, Euoch Arden,“ illustrates the facts 
and principles of the case. It will be re- 
membered that Euoch left his wife to go in 
search for riches. After he had been ab- 
sent for a long time, Annic, his wife, con 
Sluded that he was dead, and married 
Philip. In the course of a few years 
Enoch returned. Now, Philip and Annie 
did not commit the sin of adultery, because 
they honestly believed Enoch to be dead. 
They were mistaken, yet their belief that 
they had a right to get married relieved 
them from the guilt of the sin of adultery. 
So in every real case. And if David 
honestly believed Bathsheba to be a widow, 
when she was not, his belief would have 
relicved him from the guilt of sin in mar- 
ing her. Belief that an act is right 
sometimes relieves from the guilt of sin, 
when, under other circumstances, the act 
would be sinful. A physician may, think- 
ing that he is doing right, administer 
Wrong mediciue to his patient, and destro 
his life; yet he is not guilty of sin. His 
treatment of the patient is caused by a 
mistake, and although he may regret what 
is done, he docs not repent of it. No 
ehurch-court would discipline him for mur- 
der. So belief that an act is right, may 
d a man to go through the form of adal- 
bry or murder, and yet there be no sin 
dommitted of which he can repent. And 
May not belief, honest and sincere belief, 
an act is right when it is wrong, lead 
man, a Christian man, to go through the 
rm of rebellion and treason, aud yet he 
be not guilty of a siu of which he can re- 
pent? Does not belief here that the thing 
fone is right relieve from the guilt of sin, 
id make repentance for sin impossible, 
though great reyret for the consequences 
May be possible? It is true, belief that a 
Bing is rizht when it is wrong, does not 
ays free trom the guilt of sin. If 
David, knowing that Bathsheba was the 
ife of Uriah, had married her, and believ- 
g that he had the right to do it, he would 
ill have been guilty of the sin of adultery; 
because he did that which is always siuful, 
Bin per se. So it is in all similar cases. 
flere belief that a thing is right, when it 
wrong, does not free from the guilt of 
u, if it is a thing which is necessarily 
Mal. Bat does it not, when the thing 
ne is not necessarily sinful ? 
Now, why was it wrong for Southern 
Jhristians to take part in the war against 
United States government’ Is it not 
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because secession is forbidden by our Con- 
stitution and organization as a people and 
a nation? Does the law of God any where 
teach that a government may not be formed 
of several States, each of which may have 
the right to secede from the others? and 
if we answer in the negative, as we must, 
does not the belief that they thought they 
were doing right in attempting to secede 
from the Union; or, in other words, does 


not their understanding of the Constitution 


of our country, aud organization of our 
nation and people, as giving them the 
right to withdraw from the Union, relieve 
them from the guilt of rebellion, although 
they went through the form, or committed 
the overt act of rebellion? Must we not 
consider the motive which governed them 
in their conduct? That was not to rebel 
against the national government. It was 
not to commit treason, as is the case with 
every Cataline and Arnold. The motive 
was to exercise a right which they hon- 
estly and firmly believed they 
It is true they were mistaken; but being 
governed by this motive, how can they re 
pent? They may reyret what they have 
done; they doubtless do; and now sincerely 
wish they had never attempted to secede 
from the Union. But repentance is a dif- 
ferent thing. David's motive was to com- 
mit adultery with Bathsheba. He repented 


of his sin. If he had married her, sup- 


ing that sho was a widow, and after- 
wards he had discovered that her husband 
was living, he would have regrefted his 
conduct, not repented of it. His motive 
would have relieved him from the neces- 
sity of repentance, in the true meaning of 
the term. If David had died in the act of 
adultery, we could not believe that he was 
a Christian, and now among the redeemed. 
It was necessary for him to repent befure 
he could be saved But surely no one will 
contend that the many Christians who died 
while countenancing the war against the 
uational government are not saved. Kven 
the New York Independent gave Stonewall 
Jackson the credit of being a Christiau. 
And who can doubt that the Rev. W. J. 
Hoge, D.D., and Bishop Meade, of Vir- 
ginia, both of whom died during the war, 
aud without repenting of the part — 
took in the war, are now saved? Will 
God save those who do not repent of their 
sins? Surely not. There mus: then be 
something about the conduct of Southern 


Christians, in countenancing the war against 


the natioval government, which makes it 
impossible for them to repent on account 
of their conduct, although they may regret 
it. Whatisit? It is simply their belief 
that they were doing right—their motive, 
to defend the doctrine of the right of a 
State to secede, and their conviction that it 
was necessary fur them to exercise that 
right. Is it not true, that if a person does 
that which is a sin per se, like the sin of 
David, that he must repent or be damned? 
No murderer or whoremonger, unless they 
repent, can by adwitted into heaven. And 
it may be added, no rebel against or trai- 
tor to his country can be admitted into 
heaven unless they repent. But, surely, 
thousands of Christians in every age have 
died without repenting of doing that 
which was in its form or overt act trea- 
son and rebellion, and we cannot doubt 
that they are not damned simply because 
they were led to do what they did by 
mistakeh political views. God looks at 
the motive which governs men. Shall we 
be more strict than God? Shall we re- 
uire Southern Christians to do that which 
does not require them to do in order 
to escape damnation? If the conduct of 
the Southern Christians is a sin for which 
they must repent, in the common and truc 
meaning of the word, they must repent or 
be lost in hell! Surely there must be 
some misunderstanding about their whole 
conduct, or we would not be driven to this 
conclusion; and may it not be just in this, 
that we forget that their motive was not 
to commit treason and rebel against the 
government, but to defend their political 
views, and that they did not do that which 
is wrong per se, but only wrong because 
furbidden by our Constitution and organi- 
zation as a people and nation, and which 
they did not rightly understand. 

Were Southern Christians acting accord- 
ing to their honest and sincere belief— 
according to the knowledge and light they 

-in countenanciog the war against 
the national government’ Is there avy 
Christian who can doubt it? There is no 
use in reasoning with those who will per- 
sist in not acknowledying this. Take, for 
example, the Rev. R L. Dabney, D. D., 
of Union Theological Seminary, Virginia. 
Was he not sincere and honest in his be- 
lief that it was the duty of Virginia to 
secede from the Union? Within the two 
years previous to the war, he was called to 
be pastor of one of the largest churches in 
New York, Dr. James W. Alexander's, and 
also elected by the Board of Directors of 
Princeton Theological Seminary to be one 
of the Professers in that. Iustitution. In 
regard to every other thing, Christian poo- 

le have placed the t confidence in 
— and shall we not acknowledge that 
he carefully and prayerfully investigated 
the whole subject? and, although he 
reached a wrong conclusion, he honestly 
thought he was doing right in countenan- 
cing the war. IIundreds of others, as good 
Christians as he, might be named. Are 
we not going too far to require these 
brethren to repent of that which is not 
necessarily sinful, and which we certainly 
cannot say God requires them to repent of, 
or be lost for ever 

On what other ground can you relieve 
British Christians from the guilt of sin in 
the war of our Revolution and that of 1812 
They thought they were doing right—they 
were governed by wrong political motives. 
Many of them honestly believed that “tax. 
ation without representation is not tyran- 
py.” Many died with arms in their hands 
fighting us. But they were not called 
upon to repent of their sin. They could 
not repent unless they had done that which, 
while they were doing it, they did not 
believe they had a right to do, although 
doubtless they could regret what they had 
done. 

It is true that a man’s belief that he is 
doing right when he is doing wrong, al- 
though it be an act which is not necessa- 
rily a sin under all circumstances, will not 
save him from suffering the penalties of 
the laws of the government which he, 
through ignorance, has violated. So in 
the case of a woman who, supposing her 
husband to be dead, marries another man, 
and afterwards the first husband returns. 
She is treated as if she had deserted her 
lawful husband, or been guilty of adultery, 
and the first husband has the right to ore 
fur a divorce, and she has no right to any 
of his property whatever. Had Knoch 
Arden returned home with the expected 
riches, poor Annie might have been com- 
pelled to pay the penalty of her mistake in 
marrying Philip. She would have been 
considered — unfaithful to her first 
husband, and would have lost her right 
and title to any of the accumulated wealth. 
So we may understand how the State may 

unish that which it rightly views as re- 
lion and treason, but which is not a sin 
of which a person can repent. The physi- 
cian who kills a patient by his wrong treat- 
ment of the disease may be made to pay 
heavy damages; but if he thought he was 
doing right, he can never repent—only re- 
gret that he acted wrong. Dr. James 
Wood, in the Banner of September 6, says: 
“The oath of allegiance which they (the 
Southern people) are required to take as 
sumes * * * that they reyret their past 
conduct, and promise in future undevia- 
ting fidelity to the government. And what 
more than this does the General Assembly 
require?” Now, if this is all the Assem- 
bly requires—and Dr. Wood ought to know 
—I may venture the assertion that there is 
not a Christian in the South who does not 
regret that the South ever attempted to 
secede from the Union. But then it is the 


» insinuations 


and thus injured himse!f ind others. It 
is the regret the physician feels when he 
finds that he has administered the wrong 
kind of medicine and killed his patient. 
But this is entirely differcot from repent- 
ance for sin which is necessary to salvation. 
Perhaps Dr. Wood is right, and all the 
Assembly requires is “regret for their past 
conduct.” If so, a day of peace aud union 
in the Church, as well as in the State, will 
soon dawn upon Zion. Taurn. 


l 


KAREN TRADITIONS. 


A British Messtnger’s notice of Mrs. Mac- 
leod Wylie’s “The Gospel in Burmah, 
brings out some curious and suggestive 
facts in reference to the amount of real 
religious knowledge embodied in the tradi- 
tions of the Karens—a people in all things 
separate from the Burmese, without any 
written language, and, of course, without 
books, with no religious forms, and without 
any creed, except that which had come 
down to them in oral tradition from their 
fathers. 

“They have, says Dr. Mason, “tradi- 
tions of the creation, the temptation, the 
fall, and the dispersion of natious in prose 
and verse, nearly as accurate as they are 
found in the Bible.” The following is a 
specimen : 7 

In ancient times God created the world; 
1 All things were minutely ordered by 

im ; 

He appointed the fruit of trial; 

He gave minute orders. 

Satan deceived two persons; 

He caused them to cat of the fruit of 
the tree of trial. 

When they ate the fruit of trial, 

They became subject to sickness, old 
age, and death. 

Had they obeyed and believed God, 

We should not have been subjected to 
sickness: 

We should have prospered in our doings; 

Had they — and believed him, 

We should not have been poor.“ 

In their traditions also there lived a re- 
membrance of a by-gone age of knowledge 
and happiness which had once been theirs 
as a people, with the belief that it would be 
theirs again, when strangers should come 
to them with glad tidings from over the 
sea. [Here is a wail of sorrow over the de- 
parted golden age, mingled with the hope 
of its return: 

“Q children and grandchildren! for- 
merly God loved the Karen nation above 
all others; but they transgressed his com 
mands, and therefore we suffer, as at pres- 
ent. Because God cursed us, we are in 
our present afflicted state, and have no 
books. But God will again have merey on 
us, and again he will love us above others. 
God will yet save us again 

“At the appointed season God will 
come ; 

The dead trees will blossom and flower ; 

When the appointed season comes, God 
will arrive; 

The mouldering trees will blossom and 
bloom again.” 

There are two distinct tribes of this 
wandering and mysterious race, but it ts 
only one, the Sgaus or Burman Karens; 
who possess these traditions. They are 
met with in every part of the country, and 
it is believed extend into the territories 
beyond. 

Oa these striking facts a correspondent 
pointedly remarks: 

“The value of this as an independent 
testimony to the truth of Scripture can 
seurcely be overrated. Had this creed ex- 
isted in manuscript, infidel objectors would 
have said it was oly @ copy from the 
writings of Muses — of no more value 
than they are; but it is clearly not from 
Moses that the tradition has descended for 
his writings belonged only to the Jewish 
people; but it is clearly an oral tradition 
from the time of Noah. Now, a manuscript 
may be forged; but a tradition which is 
incorporated with the life, the hopes, the 
very existence of a people, and the same 
in every mouth, without the aid of written 
books, was never yet invented by any 
man. We might as well talk of inventing 
a tree.” 


The Russian Forced Conversions in 
Courland 


An act of tolerance and even handed 
justice is reported (says a Berlin letter) 
frum Courland. Twenty years ago the 
Kwperor Nicholas caused sume fifty thou- 
sand Livonians and Esthonians to secede 
from the Protestaut Church to which their 
ancestors had been converted centuries ago 
by the Teutonic Knights. Tv the surprise, 
however, of the German nobility who own 
the land, as well as that of the Russian au- 
tRorities who hold sway over it, the half- 
wild Esthonians could not be persuaded to 
accept the orthodox creed forced upou them. 
They might be obliged to go to church now 
and then, but they would pot allow their 
marriages to be celebrated by the bearded 
clergy, or their children to be christened 
according to the Greek ritual, and as no 
Protestant clergyman dared minister to 
their spiritual wants, the consequence was 
that there were no more marriages cele- 
brated, and no children baptized among the 
proselytes of the late Russifying period. 
Moved by their demoralized condition, and 
yielding, it is belicved, to tne prayers of 
some of his German advisers, the Emperor 
Alexander has now been pleased to permit 
these people to bring up their children in 
the Protestant faith, whether or no their 
marriages may have been concluded in a 
Russian church. 


For the Presbyterian. 


PRESBYTERIAL PROCEEDINGS. 


PRESBYTERY OF LOUISVILLE, 


This Presbytery, at its last regular meet- 
ing in Bardstown, Kentucky, August 30th, 
unanimously adopted the following action, 
with an order that the Stated Clerk of Presby- 
tery forward the same to the J’resbyterian, 
with a request for its publication in that 
journal. 

Resolved, That this Presbytery bas ob- 
served with deep concern the attempt to 
injure the character and destroy the influence 
of the Rev. Stuart Robinson, a member of this 
Presbytery, on the part of mistaken or ma- 
licious men, y suggesting and circulating 

a guilty knowledge on his 
part of certain plots against the government 
and pe ple of the United States; and having 
the clearest reasons for elieving all such 
insinuations utterly false, this 1 
feels it due to the Rev. Stuart Robinson to 
express thus publicly its unchanged confi- 
dence in his Christian character and minis- 
terial standing; believing firmly that these 
shameful and injurious insinuations will ulti- 
mate in the dishonour of all who make them, 
receive, or repeat them. 

This Presbytery would also express the 
hope that Mr. Robinson may shon see his way 
clear to return to the people of his charge, 
and again to them that gospel which 
has so often comforted their hearts as it fell 


from his lips. 
— Moraison, Slated Clerk, 


PRESBYTERY OF NEW ALBANY, 


This Presby met at Bedford, Indiana, 
August 31st. “The session was a pleasant 
one, and marked by a revived zeal and effort 
in confirming the churches under its care. 
Stringent resolutions were passed, requiring 
the churches tv be fully renresented in the 
meetings of Presbytery. Most of the time 
was spent in earnest preaching, the meetings 

wing in attendance and interest to the end. 
Sar plies were appointed to vacant churches, 
and to some other points where congregations 
could be gathered. Presbytery adjourned to 
hold its next stated meeting at Corydon, Indi- 


| ana, March 29th, 1866. 


J. P. Sarrorp, Slated Clerk. 


THE 


Aes of the Churches. 


Presbyterian (New-school.) 

The Central — 
ware, has a new cha uilding twent 
fifty-four feet, in a — state, on Rod. 
ney street, one of the most imposing sec- 
tions of the city of Wilmington. is is 
the second chapel belonging to the Central 
church, and the third connected with the 
New-school denomination in that city. 

—The Rev. Truman Baldwin d 

this life at Cicero, in Central New York, 
July 27, at the advanced age of eighty-four 
years. 
-A new edifice, erected by the Presby- 
terian church, Carbondale, Pennsylvania, 
Rev. Oliver Crane pastor, was ‘dedicated 
August 31. Cost, with lecture-room in the 
rear, $15,000, all of which, except $1600, 
has been raised. 

—The Rev. Mr. Crum, of the Dutch 
Church, has been called as of the 
Presbyterian church of Seneca Falls, New 
York, and it is probable that he will ac- 
ce 


At a recent meeting of the Board of 
Commissioners and Trustees of Auburn 
Theological Seminary, an adjunct Profes- 
sor in the department of biblical criticism | 
was elected. A new professorship of Old 
Testament criticism having just been en 
dowed, the Commissioners have placed 
upon it, as the nomination of a munificent 
contributor, the Rev. James E. Pierce, a 
late alumnus of the Institution, and a young 
gentleman of high promise of usefulness. 

—The First Presbyterian church of [tha 
ea, New York, have called the Rev. Theo- 
dore F. White, of Delhi, New York, fo 
sueceed Dr Torry. 

—The Rev. C. V. A. Van Dyck, D D., 
of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, recently returned to 
this country from Syria, is expected to give 
instruction in [lebrew in Union Thevlogi- 
cal Seminary, New York, during the year 
commenciog on the 13th inst. 

—The Rev. Charles G. Finney has re- 
signed the Presidency of ®berlin College, 
on account of advanced age and uncertain 
health. Ile will continue to teach and 
lecture in the theological department as 


heretofore. 
Methodist. 

The Hauson Place church, Brooklyn, 
New York, uuder the pastoral charge of 
the Rev. George W. Woodruff, had a very 
pleasant day on Sabbath week. Over fifty 
persons were receiyed into the full meni. 
bership of the church 

—The Rev. Thomas Kirkpatrick, re- 
cently chaplain in the army, has accepted 
the pastorate of the Doylestown Methodist 
Episcopal church, Bucks county, Pa. 

—The Kev. II. Mattison, D. D., has re- 
turned to the Methodist Episcopal church, 
and has been appointed to the Trinit 
charge, in Jersey city, New Jersey, to fill 
fhe vacancy occasioned by the appointment 
of Dr. Monroe to the Secretaryship of the 
Church Extension Society. 

—The Rev. Dr. Schon, of the Metho- 
dist Kpiscopal Church South, is reported 
to have been pardoned by the President. 


German Reformed. 


The buildings formerly known us Mar- 
shal College, and located at Mercersburg, 
Pennsylvania, have been sold by their own- 
ers to Mercerburg Classis of the German 
Reformed Church. The establishment of 
a high school is contemplated. 


Baptist. 

The Rev. O. B. Judd has resigned the 
pastoral care of the Wooster Place Baptist 
church, New Haven, Connecticut. It is 
in contemplation to organize another Bap- 
tist church in New Haven. 

— The Rev. A. G. Thomas, late a chap- 
lain in the service of the United States, 
has entered on his duties as pastor of the 
Baptist church in Mount Holly, New 
Jersey. 

Mount Zion chureh, near Oxford, 
North Carolina, of which Elder T. J. Hor- 
ner is pastor, has recently been blessed 
with a great revival of religion, and over 
fifty persons have professed faith in Christ. 

—The Rev. Dr. Hovey has declined the 
appointment at Madison coreg and 
will remain in the position in the Newton 
Theological Institution, which he has filled 
to universal satisfaction. It is also under 
stood that the Rev. George D. B. Pepper 
will accept his appointment as Professor of 
Church History at Newton, and enter soon 
upon the duties of that important office. 


Lutheran. 

The Rev. W. II. Wynn has removed to 
Mendota, Illinois, to take charge of the 
Latheran church and the Presidency of 
the College at that place. 


Congregational. 

Couzreg»tionalism is steadily advancing 
in Missouri. Three more churches have 
been organized, one of sixteen members at 
Kahoka, Clark county, one at Athens, and 
one at Cameron. 

—The New England church of Chicago, 
Illinois, has just invited to its pastorate the 
Rev. J. L. Gulliver, D. D., of Norwich, 
Connecticut, having taken advantage of his 
recent visit to the West to lay claim to 
him. The salary is fixed at five thousand 
dollars. 

—The Rev. R. B. Snowden has recently 
accepted a unanimous call to the Congre- 
gational church in the city of Nevada. 

—The Rev. Dr. Boynton, lately of Cin- 
einnati, Ohio, has been appointed to a 
position in the Naval Academy at Anna- 
polis, Maryland, and will prepare, from 
offivial sources, a history of the Navy dur- 
ing the war. 

—At the recent communion service of 
the Congregational church at Fond du Lae, 
Wisconsin, thirty-one members were re- 
ceived on profession, and ten by letter. 

—The Rev. J. B. R. Walker was dis- 
missed on the 30th of August from the 

storal charge of the Second church in 
Holyoke, Massachusetts. The same Coun- 
eil, after a thorough and well-sustained ex- 
amination, also installed, on the same day, 
the Rev. L. R. Eastman, Jr., late of Brain- 
tree, in the pastorate thus made vacant. 


Foreign Items. 


— — — — 
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Deatus raom Licutnine.—Few peo- 
ple are aware how many are the yearly 
deaths from lightning; nor have we ever 
seen a return of fatal lightning accidents 
happening in the British Islands. NM. 
Boudin has drawn out a statement for 
France, which shows that, during the 
thirty years ending in 1863, 2238 ö 
were struck dead. There were 880 killed 
during the last decade of the three; of 
these only 243 were females. When the 
lightning falls among a crowd, it does more 
mischief to the men than to the women. 
Animals again are frequently stricken, while 
the porsous in charge of them are spared. 
The most important point brought out in 
M. Boudin’s Report is that the beech is 
no protection agaiust lightning. The old 
classical belief, then, endo by our sa- 
vans at the recent Manchester meeting, is 
an error.— Tu Mall Gazette. 


A Port or Swartz.—The death of 
Vedhamutta, a venerable catechist, once a 
pupil of Swartz, has recently occurred at 
Madras. IIis age was at least ninety-eight, 
but a few weeks before his death he was 
preaching in the open air, at seven in the 
morning. Iu his last moments his grand- 
children were anxious that he should say 
something about the balance of a small 
loan which he had obtained in order to 
rebuild his house: — On being reminded 
of it, he tried to say something about the 
transaction, but the mission him 
not to give it a thought, but to think of the 
account he had with his God. Upon hear- 
ing this, the good old man started fora 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


moment with -urprise, and, mus:erirz all 
his evergy, exclaime?, O, that ount 
has been settled long ago: there is: ge- 
count there (pointiog upwards) ayai: st me 
now ; it has all been paid for me by Jesus 
Christ. While Christ is for me, who is 
there that can condemn me? He died and 
rose again, and is even now at the right 
hand of the Father for me.’ Then, stretch- 
ing forward both his hands, he added, 
Don't you see, He is taking me up in his 
arms before the throne of his Father?“ 

A Monvument.—In a small square in 
the centre of Palermo, there is a tall thin 
column, surmounted by across. Popular 
tradition always pointed to this spot as the 
burial-place of the victims of the Sicilian 
vespers. A vast number of human 
bones have been brought to light by recent 
excavations, and these are supposed to be 
the remains of the massacred. 


CHAMPAGNE ron THE Barrisu Punt. 
—A chemist within the district has 
recently been purchasing low French white 
wine or sherry, with which the market is 
at — glutted. The operator places it 
in bottles of the orthodox shape, and sub- 
mits it to the action of a soda-water ma- 
chine, by which it is copiously charged 
with carbonic acid, giving it the required 
degree of effervescence, which, of course, 
disappears soon after the bottle is opened. 
A tinfoil capsule and an attractive label are 
then added, which render this exhilarating 
beverage fit for the market, where to our 
knowledge, it has been sold. and is now on 
offer.— Wine Trade 


An AsyLuM ron Disraessep Cats.— 
Amongst the curious old institutions still 
extant in the city of Florence is a house o! 
refuge for cats. It is a cloister situated on 
the side of the church of San Lorenzo. 
When you wish to get rid of one of those 
interesting quadruyeds, instead of killing it 
you send it to that establishment. Ou the 
other hand, when you want a feline com 
pauion, you have only to go there to find s 
complete assortment of tabbies, tortuise 
shells, blacks, whites, greys, and every 
other colour usual to the race of cats 
There will be seen old cats, middle-aged 
eats, and cats just budding into youth ; 
Angoras as well as the common species; 
in short, every variety of the species is 
plentiful in that unique institution 

A TeLeoraruic Bux 
—One of the office-bearers of the Grand 
Lodge of Scotland, who had to attend the 
ecremony of laying the foundation-stone of 
the memorial to the Duke of Athole at Lo- 
gierait, left Edinburgh without his cocked- 
hat. Ou discovering the omission, he tele- 
graphed from a station on the Inverness 
and Perth line to his wife in Edinburgh, 
“Send my cocked-hat with —— to-mor- 
row. Our readers may judge of his con- 
sternation when, on the following day, his 
friend put into his haud, not the missing 
article of attire, but a parcel of “cooked 
ham, into which words it appeared the 
telegraph clerks had transformed the mes- 
sage.— Dundee Advertiser. 


General Items. 

AMERICAN Boarp or Missions.—The 
financial year of the American Board 
closes September Ist, but the treasury is 
kept open a few days longer for such do- 
nations as were intended for the year, 
but have been slow in coming in. On the 
Ist of July some $180,000 were wanted 
to save the Board from debt. The receipts 
in the month of July were 818.825, and 
during the month of August they have 


been $100,000. With such donations as 
are looked for in the next few days, it is 


3 d, at the annual meeting, 
that the will again be entirely clear 
from debt. 


Pastors’ Sacanies.—On au examina- 
tion of the statistics of the several Presby- 
terian General Assemblies for the last year, 
the Presbyterian Banner finds that the 
average amount paid for pastors’ salaries 
in the United Presbyterian Churches is 
$678; in the New-school Presbyterian 
$746; in the Old-school Presbyterian 
$845; and in the Irish Presbyterian $293 
in gold. In the last case, it should be 
stated that every congregation paying £35, 
or ubout $175 to the pastor, receives £75, 
or about $375 in addition, as Regium Do- 
num from the Government. 


KpiscopaL Courtestes.—The Church 
Journal, speaking of the opponents of the 
pastoral of the Bishop of — York, who 
it says continue to pour forth their replies 
in “one vast wishy-washy, cverlastin 
flood, stigmatizes them us the Huckel- 
berry Padding Party.” The application 
of the term is not quite apparent to the dis- 
interested spect.tur of the quarrel. 


Tus Acep Paresipent.—A_ touching 
seene transpired at Union College, during 
the late commencement The venerable 
Dr. Nott, now in his ninety-third year, 
and so feeble as to be unable to stand erect, 
was waited upon by the alumni present, as 
he sat by an open window supported by 
his family. IIis “ boys,” as he used always 
to call them, and does still, we believe, 
filed past him, as he thus sat, with heads 
uncovered, saluting him as they passed. 
Among these alumni were some men of 
high eminence in public life, and doubt- 
less not a few of that “Roll of Honour” 
of old Union, which includes, it seems, 
five major-gencrale, seven brigadicrs, some 
twenty colonels, and in all about three hun- 
dred who have served in the Union army. 


Bisuor Lay.—Bishop Lay, of the 
Episcopal Church South, who was arrested 
on suspicion of having important papers 
which would have been strong evidence 
against certain political prisoners, has been 
released, his innocence having been ascer- 
tained. 

Traur.—Some good people are inclined 
to contemplation when the call is urgent 
for stirring activity. Such persons might 
well be reminded of what a zealous layman 
from the West once said to an old church 
at the East: You sit here and ‘sing your- 
selves away to everlasting bliss ;’ but I tell 
you, you are wanted a great deal more out 
in Illinois than you are in heaven.” And 
are not many of our Christian friends, who 
love to read and think about “the glory to 
be revealed,” and who sometimes are long- 
ing for the rest above, wanted a great deal 
more in the Sabbath-school than they are 
in heaven! 


Lankton.—Chloe Lankton, of New 
Hartford, Connecticut, was brought down 
to the village from her old home on West 
Hill, on men’s shoulders, last June, and 
now lives in her gtory-anda-half white 
house on the west side of the town. Before 
her removal she had been out of her house 
only once in thirty-one years. 


Ecclesiastical Accord. 

Ata re nata meeting of the Presby- 
tery of Monmouth, held at Holmdel, New 
Jersey, August 24th, the ral relation 
between the Rev. Charles D. Nott and the 
Manchester church was dissolved, and Mr. 


Nott, at his own request, dismissed to con- 
nect himself with the Presbytery of Chi- 


The Rev. W. Y. Brown, of Washington, 
District of Columbia, has received a call to 
Shelby, Ohio. He has declined the ap- 
pointment of the Board of Domestic Mis- 
sious to Nashville, Tennessee. 

The Rev. J. H. Carpenter having ac- 
cepted a call from the church at Bryan, 
Ohio, requests his correspondents to ad- 
dress him at that place. , 

The Rev. Edward G. Read, of Princeton 
Theological Seminary, and late Tutor in 
Nassau Hall, has been called to the Pres- 
byterian church at Madison, Wisconsin. 


Bonestic Hews. 


—— — ——— 


Inpian Stavery New Mexico.—The 
Government at Washington Jy determined to 
put a stop to the practice selling captive 
Indians into slavery in New Mexico. rhe 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs in that terri- 
tory has given notice that all bis efforts will 
hereafter be employed in abating and prevent- 
ing a traflic coutrary to law, and incompatible 
with republican institutions. 


A Rien Town.—Pottsville is said to be the 
richest town of its size in Pennsylvania. 
Nearly six hundred persons pay taxes on more 
2 — incomes in excess of six hundred 

ats. 


Gexerat Lee.—General Lee's petition for 
pardon, says the editor of the Chicago Repub- 
licun, (late Assistant Secretary of Var), is 
not a voluminous document, but a very brief 
one, containing only some forty or fifty words. 
It says nothing about his guilt or innocence, 
either affirmatively or negatively. 


Rattroap to what 
08 gee to be a complete list of recent rail- 
road accidents, in not quite eight monthe, 
there have been one hundred and twenty-eight 
casualties, by which two hundred and sixty-siz 
persons have been killed, and elercn hundred 
and nine wounded, This is only the number 
of killed and wounded recorded at the time (f 
the accident, or who died very shortly after. 
Of course, many of the wounded were but 
slightly injured; but how many died after 
weeks or months of suffering from wounds 
received we sball never know. 


Wutre Buiack.—Carefully compiled 
statistics show that the black population of 
the United States has decreased since the 
yeur 1790 from about ono to every four white 
persons, to one for every seveu white. The 
superintendeat of the census has calculated 
that by the same rate of relative decrease, in 
the year 1900 the black population will bave 
di:aoished to one for every eleven whites. 


C.veron.—Cotton has been coming into New 
York the past week at the rate of 5000 bales 
way. The stock in that city, says the Times, 
is vow estimated at 100,000 bales. 


Rartroap Accipents.—A train on the 
North-western (Tennessee) Railroad was 
wrecked last week by the explosion of pow- 
der and shell, supposed to have been fired by 
sparks from the locomotive. ‘There were 200 
passengers, of whom seven were killed, and 
nearly all wounded. The six o’vluck, A. M., 
passenger train for Philadelphia collided on 
Thursday, the 7th inst., with a freight train 
going in an opposite direction, on the Camden 
and Amboy Railroad, at Hightstown, New 
Jersey. The locomotives were demolished, 
several cars damaged, and eight or ten pas- 
sengers injured, but not very seriously. 
Cause—carelessness on the part of the em- 
ployees. 

Propuce.—According to an elaborate arti- 
cle in the New York United States Economist, 
showing the receipts of the leading articles of 
produce ut the port of New York for the first 
eight months of each of the years 1863, 1864, 
and 1865, there appears to be a great falling 
off in the — of Western breadstuffs. 
Butter and cheese have largely increased, the 
former footing up 195,100 packages in excess 
of the same period of 1863, and 88,000 pack- 
ages over 1864. Tho receipts of produce 
generally have increased considerably within 
the last few weeks; while the exports have 
not augmented in like proportion. 


Emicration.—During the month of August 
more than 22,000 passengers arrived at Castle 
Garden, New York. Of this number, 12,139 
aliens and 429 citizens came by 21 steamers; 
9260 aliens and 183 citizens by 29 sailing 
vessels. At least one-quarter of all the aliens 
who arrived, amounting to 21,399, proceeded 
South, one-quarter or more to the Western 
States, .while the balance were distributed 
throughout the Eastern and the Middle States. 
Still, the emigration so far this year does not 
keep pace with that of 1864. 


Surcipe IX Norwica, Connecricur.—Dr. 
Timothy Childs, son of II. H. Childs, Presi- 
dent of the Berkshire (Massachusetts) Medi- 
cal College, committed suicide at the Wuare- 
gan House, Norwich, Connecticut, on Sunday 
week. He was in company with his family, 
spending the summer at Norwich. Soon after 
breakfast on Sunday morning he left his fam- 
ily, registered his name at the hotel, and 
called for a room in which to write a letter, 
which he did, and addressed it to his wife. 
He bad previously procured a quantity of 
morphine, took the poison, and was breathing 
his last when discovered. Ile is supposed to 


have been labouring under temporary de- 
rangement of mind at the time. Dr. Childs 


was a native of Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 


CANADA tn A Bap Way.—Real estate has 
fallen seventy-five per cent. in the pee eigh- 
teen months in Canada, as a result of the gen- 
eral depression of business, and the utter 
want of confidence that the people have in 
their government. Take Toronto as an ex- 
ample. In that city it i- estimated thore are 
1300 empty tenements. 


Wuere tuey came rrou.—The rebel 
ordnance stores captured at Macon, Georgia, 
of which an inventory has just been taken, 
are valued at $2,000,000. The property com- 
prises 87 cannon, 10 steam engines, &e., 
besides a large lot of new machinery, partly 
from England, and partly from the “ Union 
Works,” Massachusetts. 


Bureiar-proor.—One cent’s worth of stout 
wire, bent in the shape of tho letter U, is a 
very good protection against burglars. Hang 
the curved part of the wire on the door-knob, 
and let the two extremities pass through the 
bow of the key after the door is locked. Then 
the burglars may rage in vain, unless they 
break the door down. 


F 0 reign Acws. | 
FROM BUROPE. 


The latest foreign advices are by the Hibernia, 
City of New York, and Helvetia. 

The Atiantic Telegraph Company have ordered 
the manufacture of a new cable. 

There was a ministerial crisis at Lisbon. 

The West India mail steamer Zenia had arrived 
at Southampton, having amongst her passengers 
ex-confeierate Secretary of State Judah P. Benja 
min. The Zenia took fire when about fifty miles 
out of St. Thomas, and put back with all speed. 
After much exertion the fire was subdued, and 
the ship proceeded. She had nearly $1,700,000 
in specie. 

The London Times, in an editorial on the 
Queen's inauguration of Prince Albert's statue at 
Coburg, again urges that the Queen should emerge 
from her seclusion, and perform the daties expect- 
ed of her. The London Morning Star censures 
the Tunes for its pompous lecture to the Queen, 
and describes it as a reminder that court trades. 
men are craving orders, and that the Queen’s first 
duty is to the unpatient fashion of Belgravia. 

The entertainments to the French fleet at Ports- 
mouth are going on very satisficterily. 

Ihe weather was favourabie for the crops. 

Hospitals or Sanitariams are to be established 
in Lon lon for diseased cattic. 

Sattertl waite s Circular reports a fair amount of 
business in American securities. Up to the arrival 
of the Asia the market was steady, but on the 
report of lower prices and higher exchange from 
New York, prices gave way 4 per cent. No fur- 
ther shipment of stock had been announced. A 
demand from the Continent was setting in, and 
the market rallied and closed strong at au im- 
provement. The Paris Bourse was quiet and 
steady at 68 to 62. 

The Paris Moniteur points ont the unfavourable 
reception of the Gastein Convention in Germany, 
und remarks that the eonvention is at variance 
with the principles of the union of the Duchies 
proclamed by Aastria and Prussia, but that as 
the arrangement is provisional, it is necessary to 
wait before forming definite judgment. 

Some disturbances occurred at Brescia August 
29th, in consequence of the collection of the new 
property tax. 

The Portuguese Ministers were defeated iu the 
Cortes, whereupou Marquis Sada-Dandiera ten- 
dered his resignation, which the King accepted, 
and then commissioned the Duke de Saltona to 
form a new Ministry. 

The vintage promises to be more abundant than 
for several years. 

The Atlantic Telegraph Company having 
sued an informal notice that they will not 
attempt to recover the cable this year, the under- 
writers consider this equivalent to a total loss, and 
have settled insurances on the cable. 

A meeting of holders of Confederate cotton 
bonds has been called in London, w take place 
on September Ah, to consider their position, and 
if deemed expedient, to appoint a committee to 
protect their rights and interests. 

The London Times publishes a leitet from its 
late Richmond correspondent, controverting the 
charges ugainst the Confederates of cruelty to Fed- 
eral prisoners. 

General Sir George Brown, of Crimean fame, 
and Judge Haliburton (Sam Slick) are dead. 

The cholera appears to be ing to the parts 
from whence it came. 

It is stated that a French frigate has taken 
possession, in the name of the French government, 


ble guan isl ad in the Pa de ocean, in 


thout ln nde 81: 5,. ngitade 54 «st from 
Paris 

There was a va ne “amour of the be owery ef 
a conspiracy in Bertin. 

Private mercanti'e telegrams from to 


July 2%), although somewhat later than previous 
advices, make no mention of the fall of Pekin. 


At Port Carbon, Pennsylvania, on the 7th 
inst, by the Rov. A. M. Lowry, Mr. Eu Pau- 
Uu x, ol Elk county, Pennsylvauia, to Miss Euwa 
L. Davis, of Port Carbon. 


At Orwell, Bradford county, Pennsylvania, on 
the 2d inst., by the Rev. Clark Salmon, Mr. A. 
Jupson Lararor, of Russell Hill, Wyoming 
county, Ponnsylvania, to Miss Mary b. Hoon, 
of Orwell. 

In Geneseo, IIlinois, on the 5th inst., by the 
Rev. J. C. Barr, Mr. Cuartes M. Pmiestiey, of 
Princeton, Illinois, to Miss Racuet M. 
ex, of Geneseo, formerly of Salem, Ohio. 

On the 9th iust., by the Rov. Alexander Reed. 
M. Stack, of Massachusetts, to 
Mrs. Jutta M. Taowrson, of Philadelphia. 

At Etna Mills, California, August 3d, by the 
Rev. William H. Cain, Mr. F. M. Buevixs to 
Miss Many Mvrrary. 

Also, at Yreka, California, August 6th, by the 
same, Mr. Joux C. Dogaxtr to Miss S. J. Rep- 
MAN. 

On the 5th iust., by the Rev. A. L. Armstrong. 
of Dutch Neck, New Jersey, the Rev. P. B. Vas 
Sycxxt, stated supply of the Presbyterian church 
at Columbus, New Jersey, to Miss Renecca E. 
Ree, daughter of Mr. Enoch Rue, of Dutch Neck. 

Near MeVeytown, Pennsylvania, on the Sist 
of August. by the Rev. D. D. Clarke, P. D., Mr. 
Joux D. to Mies Lyoia Axe 

Ou the same day, by the same, Mr. Hexrvy W. 
to Miss Manta Frueek 

At the parsonage. in Sybertsville, Peunsyl- 
Vania, on the 9th inst., by the Rev. John Jehn- 
sou, Mr. Witniam to Miss Menden 
Fusticu, both of Conyngham, Penusylvania. 

Ou the 7th inst, by Rev. William Mehiwee, 
Mr. Wirtin Auutson to Miss Sanan Gatten, 
both of Philadelphia. 

Ou August 3ist, at Philadelphia, by the Rev. 
John Moore, Mr. Wittiaw UM. Rowe to Miss 
Marearer Warkins; aud Mr. Joan to 
Miss Mer II. Bont, all of Vhiladelpsia. 

By the same, on the 2d inst., Mr. Evatse . 
of Denver city, Colorado, to Miss AN- 
aktixx CAureyren, of Baltimore, Maryland. 

At Haddonficld, New Jersey, on tho 9th iust., 
by the Rev. Mr. Young, Mr. Fux Barewan 
to Miss Alen R. Mans, both of Blackwood- 
town, New Jersey. 

On the 7th inst., by the Rev. John White, Mr. 
Joux Earty io Miss Saran Arkinsex, all of 
Summit Hill, Pennsylvania. 

In Baltimore, Maryland, on the Ith inst, by 
the Rev. James M. Maxwe'!,*'. 
to Mies Lucinpa J. Hawicron, both of Baltimore. 


OBITUARY. 


[AK corr tere fo te jer t% 
at the rate of ten cents for every six we. ie | | 


— — — — 


Died, in Philadelphia, on 6th inst, ALBERT 
G. HELFENSTEIN, late of Lancaster, Peunsyl- 
vania, in the fifty-first year of his age. 

Died, ou the 2d inst., after a week's illness of 
typhoid fever, CYRUS DIXON MILLIGAN, son 
of Rev. Josiah Milligan, of Princeton, Illinois, 
— thirteen years ten months and eighteen 

ays. 

Died, at Gordonville, Lancaster county, Peun- 
sylvania, on the 22d of August, Dr. NATHANIEL 

. SAMPLE, in the eighty-second year of his 
age. 

Died, on the 7th of August, at Mercersburg, 
Pennsylvania,. Mrs. LSTHER THOMPSON 
BAIRD, widow of the late Rev. Thomas D. 
Baird, of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, in the full 
hope of the resurrection from the dead. [An 
obituary notice will appear next week. | 

Died, at Cadiz, Ohio, on the 27th of August, of 
disease of the heart, Mrs. MARGARET DIVINE, 
in the sixty-ninth year of her age. The deceased 
was apparently in her usual health the evening 
before her death. She retired to r.st in her com- 
mon good spirits; but about midnight it was 
discovered that something was wrong. She was 
lifted into her chair, and in a few moments her 
spirit was gone to the eternal world. Sho was 

rn in Washington county, Pennsy!vania, and 
united with the Covenanter’s church in West 
Alexander. After removing to Ohio, she united 
with the Old-school Presbyterian Church, where 
she remained a very consistent aud acceptable 
member, until summoned by the Master of As- 
semblies away from the Church militant, we 
humbly trust, to join the Church triumphant. 
She was a good woman, and doubiless felt “if 
our earthly house of this tabernacle were dis- 
solved, we have a building of God, a hovse not 
made with hands eternal in the heavens.” May 
God bless and comfort the friends. and impress 
them all, from her sudden death, to be also ready. 
“Watch ye, therefore; for ye know not when the 
Master of the house cometh, at even, or at mid- 
night, or at the cock-crowing, or in the morning; 
lest, coming suddenly, he find you 44 


SYNUDICAL MEETINGS. 
The Synod of Southern lowa stands ad- 


journed to meet at Afton, Union county, Iowa, on 
Thursday, Soptember 28th, at 7 o'clock, P. M. 
S. C. McCune, Stated Clerk. 


The Synod of St. Paul stands ad- 
journed to meot at Rochester, Minnesota, on 
hursday, September 28th, at 7 o'clock, P. M. 

Tuaver, Stated Clerk. 


The Synod of Illinois stands adjourned 
to meet in the Presbyterian church at Champaign 
city, Illinois, on Wednesday, Octover 4th, at half- 
past 7 o'clock, P. M. 

Avrreo Hawitron, Slated Clerk. 


The Synod of Wisconsin stands adjourned 
to meet at Madison, Wisconsin, on Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 10, at half past 7 o'clock, ?. M. 

Cuarites L. Taowrson, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERIAL MEETINGS. 


The Presbytery of Rochester City will 
hold its next stated meeting at Phelps, New 
York, on Tuesday, September 19th, at 7 o'clock, 
P. M. Divine service, with a sermon by the 
Rev. George Patton, is to be held on the Wednes- 
nay evening following, and the Presbytery is 
dot to adjourn till after that service. 

E. D. Yeouans, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Inzerne will meet in 
the Presbyterian church of Sybertsville, Conyng- 
ham Valley, Peonsylvania, on Tuesday evening, 
September loch. Brethren from the northern 
part of the Presbytery will find conveyances at 
the Berwick Station on the Lackawana and 
Bloomsburgh Railroad, to convey them to the 

lace of meeting. They will take the train that 
eaves Scranton at 6 o'clock, A. M. 
N. G. Pane, Slated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Peoria will meet in 
Prospect church, Peoria county, Lllinois, on 
Tuesday, September 19th. 

Jous Slated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Fairfield will hold its 
next stated meeting at Eddyville, lowa, on Fri- 
day, September 22d, at 7 o'clock, P. M. 

8. C. McCune, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Zanesville will meet 
in MeConnellsville, Ohio, on Tuesday evening, 
September 26th, at 7 o’clock. 

W. M. Ferevson, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Chicago stands ad- 
journed to meet at Oswego, Illinois, on Tuesday, 
September 26th, at 7 o'clock, P. M. 

W. W. Hansaa, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Warren will mect in 
the John Knox church on Tuesday, September 
26th, at 11 o’clock, A. M. 

R. C. Marraews, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Lewes stands ad- 
journed to meet in Salisbury on Thursday, Sep- 
tember 28th, at half-past 7 o'clock, P. M. 

Wituram D. Mere, Stated Clerk. 


The Preshyt ry of Saline stands adjourned 
to meet at Odin, IIlinois, on Friday, 2¥th inst., 
at seven o'clock P. M. Sessional records must 
be presented for review. The subject for the 
Presbyterial Conference is, “The Bible Cause, 
and its Claims upon the Church of Christ.” 
Churches are required to send up each one dollar 
to the Contingent Fund of Presbytery. 

J. Crozizn, Stated Clerk. 


The of Ku dea will meet in 
Carlyle, on the S0th inst, at eleve 4. M. 
Session records end written reports of scttioments 
with pastors, &c., will be called for. 

Aurrepo N. Denny, Slated Clerk. 

The Presbytery of Sanyamox will meet 
at Decatur on e October 2d, at 3 o'clock, 
P. M. G. W. F. Binca, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Washington stands ad- 
journed to meet in the church of Cross Creek, 
on Tuesday, October 3d, at II o'clock, A. M. 

Avcexanoern McCanrnetu, Stated Clerk. 


The Second Presbytery of Philadelphia 
will bold its next stated meeting in the church 
of Newtown on Tuesday, October 3d. at balf-past 
T o'clock, P. M. Access from Philadelphia by 
Trenton Railroad to Scheock’s Station. 
leave Kensington Depot at 3 o'clock, P. N. 


The Presbytery of Passaic will meet in 
the Presbyterian church at Chester, New Jersey, 
on Tuesday, October 3d, at 3 o'clock, P. M. 
Stages leave Morristown for Chester on the arri- 
val of the train of the Morris and Essex Railroad, 
which leaves New York at half past 8 o'clock, 
A.M. Sessional Narratives are to be sent to the 


Rev. William C. Roberts, Elizabeth, New Jersey, 
at lous! one week previous to the meeting. ; 
went Street, Staled Cert, 


The of Connecticut will meet 
at Bed'ord. New York, on Tuesday, October 3d, 
at 2 oeclock, P. M. Records of Sessions will be 
examined, and assessments for the expenses of 
Presbytery and Synod received. By a standing 
rule of the Presbytery, an oficial terifea report 
of the state of religion within ita bourds is re. 
quired of each chureh at this meeting. 

Cnaries W. Bainn, Slated Clerk. 


The Dreshytery of Monmouth will hold its 
next stated meeting at Jamesburg, New Jersey, 
on Tuesday, October Sd, at Ll o'clock, A. MI. The 
opening sermon will bo preached by the Moder 
tor, Rev. D V. McLean, D. D, of Red Rank. 


W. M. Wirts, stated Clerk. 


The Pr shyt ry of Baltimore will hold its 
next regular meeting in the Central church, Bal- 
timore, Maryland, commencing on Tuesday, Oc 
tober Sd. at 3 o'clock, P. M. : 

R. C. Gavsraira, Slated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Burlington will meet 
at Allentown, New Jersey, on Tuesday, October 
Jd, at half-past lo o’eloek, A. M., and opened 
“With a sermon by the Moderator, Rev. W. 5 
Clumer, P.. Carriages will meet the 8 o'clock 
morning line from Philadelphia at Bordentown. 

L. C. Baker, Stated (ers. 


The Lreshytery of Bloomington will 
meet at Champaign City, Illinois, on Tuc sda, 
October 3d, at half past 7 o'clock, I'. RI. 

Conover, Stated (. 


The Preshytery of Newcastle will hold 
its next stated meeting in Zion church, Ceeil 
county, Maryland, on Tuesday. October 3d, at 11 
w'elock, A. M., to be opened with a sermon by 
the Rev. Sterling M. Galt. 

Cnarces D. Permanen! Clerk. 


The shytery of Curtis will meet in 
the Vresbyte. ian church ef Mech: niesburg, l'un 
sylvania, on Tuesday, October 3d. at halt-past 3 
weloek, P. M. A. D. Mireun Stated 


The Presbytery of Potomac will meet in 


the Capitol Will eharch, Washington, District oi 
Columbia, on Tuesday, Ovtober 3d. at 5 o'clock. 
. M. Sermon at half-past 7 o’eloek, P. . Sub, 
ject for conferenge on Wednesday evening, The 
necessity and desirablenegs of a revival ot religion 
in our churches, and the means we shou'd use in 


prometing such a revival.” 
W. V. Brows, Sfafed 


The Presbytery of Mantingdou will hold 
its next stated meeting in the Presbyterian 
church of Alexandria, Peunsylvenia, on Tur s 
day, October 3d, at 3 o’elock, F. M. 

- Rosent Stated Clerk 


The Presbytery of Newton will hold its 
next stated meeting at Washington, New Jersey, 
commencing on Tuesday, October 3d, at 3 o’eloek, 
P'. M. R. B. Foreswan, Stated Cler. 

The lreshytery of Bureau will bold its 
second stated meeting at Arlington, IMlineis, on 
Tuesday. October 10th, commencing at 2 o'clock, 
P. M. The assessment for the Contingent Fund, 
at the rate of ten cents per member of the 
churches, will be called for. 

S. T. Wirson, Stated Clerk. 


The Preshyt ry of St. Clairsville will 
meet in Mount Pleasant, Ohio, on Tuesday, Octo— 
ber 10, at II o’elock, A. M. z 

J. B. Grauan, Stated Clerk. 


The Secord Presbytery of, New York 
will meet in the Westminster ‘Presbyterian 
church at Yonkers, New York, on Tuesday, Oeto— 
ber lvth, at half-past 7 o’clock, P. M, and the 
meeting will be opened by the Moderator, Rev. 
William Meikle. Pastors and Sessions are en- 
joined by Presbytery to send Narratives of the 
State of Religion for the last year to the Rev. M. 
T. Adam, No. 60 West Twenty-seventh street, 
New York, at least ten days before the timo of 
meeting. Session books and the assessment on 
each chureh for the Synodical Fund will be 
called for. D. M. v, Stated Clerk. 


* 
Notices. 
TO THE CHURCHES OF PHILADELPHIA. 
—The Philadelphia Tract and Mission Svciet 
wants 100 Volunteer Distributors, who will visit 
mouthly, from house to house, in a given section. 
This work presents an open field of usefulness to 
those who may wish to labour for the Lord. 
Please send name and residence to J. H. Scuret- 
ner, No. 115 South Seventh street, second story, 
room No. 9, or call on him, at the same place, be- 
tween I! and 12 o’clock, A. M., or 4 and 5 o’elock, 


P.M. Contributions received at the same place 
end timo. 


— — 
— 


NOON-DAY PRAYER-MEETING.—-The place 
of meeting of the Noonday Prayer-Mecting is 
new No. 1210 Chestnut street, Second Floor, 
Philadelphia. 


RUTGERS STREET PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH — Corner of Madison Avenue and Twenty- 
ninth Street, New York.—This church will be re 
opened on Sabbath, the 17th inst., and the Com- 
munion, which would statedly occur on that day, 
is postponed to the first Sabbath in October. 


DANVILLE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.-- 
The next Session of the Danville Seminary will 
commence on Wednesday, 20th of September. 
Though Drs. Breckinridge and Humphrey havo 
been relieved from the labours and cares of their 
oflice for one year, their chairs will be filled 
meanwhile by competent persons. The Board of 
Directors have already secured the services of the 
Rev. Dr. R. W. Landis for the chair of Dr. Breck- 
inridge, and it is confidently expected that tho 
other chair will be filled before the opening of 
the session. 

Good rooms in the Seminary building, sup- 
plied with the necessary articles of furniture, are 
provided for the students without charge. Meals 
can be obtained in the town at $2.50 per week. 
Ample provision is made for the comfortable 
support, either in whole or in part, of neces. 
sitous studeats. Steruen Yerkes, 

Seerctary Board of Directors. 


Just Published 
The American Sunday Schoo! Union 


1122 CHESTNUT ST., PHILAD’A., 
599 BROADWAY, NEW YORE, 


LESSONS FOR SCHOOLS, 


TAKEN FROM THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, IN 
THE WORDS OF THE TEXT. 


300 PAGES. 120. 


A cheap and judicious volume of Selections 
from the Old and New Testament, originally 
2 red by Stephen Grellet and William Allen 
or the Russian Secular Schools, and adopted 
largely in other European Countries, and in the 
Public Schools of the Chief Cities of the United 
States. 

It is —.— adapted for School purposes, 
being printed in fair large type, and on superior 
rary It is also very appropriate and season- 
able for Freedmen’s Schools. The Plates being 
furnished by the benevolence of a few members 
of the Society of Friends, we are able to put copies 
at a very low. rate. Price $15 per 100 copies. 
Single copies by mail, 57 cents. 


NEW JUVENILES 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


Presbyterian Board of Publication, 


TIM HARRISON; or, The Boy that Couldu't 
— — By Nellie Grahame. Price 25 and 
cen 


THE PENITENT BOY, and Other Tales. Price 
45 and 50 cents. 

THE GULF STREAM; or, Harry Mayuard's 
Bible. Price 45 ard 50 cents. 

THE BEGINNING AND THE END. By the 
Author of “The Three Homes.” Pricg 55 and 
60 cents. 

LITTLE JOE CARTER, THE CRIPPLE. By 
the Author of “Try.” Price 35 and 40 cents. 

SOCIAL INFLUENCE; or, Take Care of the 
Boys. By the Author of “Aunt Betsy’s Rule.” 
Price 70 and 75 cents. 

ROBERT AND DAISY. By the Author of 
„Cares and Comforts.” Price 30 and 35 cents. 

DICK MASON; or, The Boy who Trusted in 
Himself. Price 30 and 35 cents. 

MINNA CROSWELL; or, The Girl who was 
Afraid of being Laughed at. Price 35 and 
40 cents. 

GRACE DERMOTT; or, Help for the Afflicted. 
Price 55 and 60 cents. 

THE POWER OF GENTLENESS, and Other 
Tales. Price 45 and 50 cents. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE SHORTER CATE- 
CHISM, for Childrea and Youth. By the Rev. 
Jonathan Cross. 2 vols. Price $1.15 and 8.25. 
Please address orders to 


WINTHROP SARGENT, 
Business Correspondent. 


S 2 A DAT —Agents wanted to sell a New 

and wonderfal SEWING MACHINE, 
the on Cheap one licensed. Address SHAW X 
CLARK, Biddeford, Maine. 


OAKLAND FEMALE INSTITUTE, 
Norristown, Pa., 


will commence its Winter Session October 24th. 
For Circulars, address 
J. GRIER RALSTON, Principal. 


EACHER WANTED.—Wanted a Teacher to 
T take charge of the Parochial and Classica) 
Academy at Newtown, Bucks county, Penusyl- 
vania. Address, without delay, 

8. J. MILLIKEN, 
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THE BATTLE-FIELD. 


— 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


Ogee this soft turf, this rivulet’s sands, 
Were trampled by a burrying crowd 

And fiery heart and armed hands 
Encounter d in the banle- cloud 


Now, all is calm, and fresh, and still, 
Alone the chirp of flittiug bird, 

And talk of children on the bill, 
And bells of wandering kine are heard. 


No solemn host goes trailing by 

The black-mouthed gun and staggering wein; 
Men start not at the battle cry; 

O! be it never heard again. 2 
Soon rested those who fought; but thou 

Who minglest in the harder strife 
For truth which men receive not now, 

Thy warfare only ends with life. 


A friendiess warfare! lingering long 
Through weary day and weary year, 
A wild and many-weapon'd throng 
Hang on thy front, and flank, and rear. 


Yet nerve thy spirit to the proof, 
And bench not at thy chosen lot; 
The timid good may stand aloof, 
The sage may frown—yet faint they not. 


Nor heed the shaft too surely cast, 
The hissing, surging bolt ef scorn ; 
For with thy side shall dwell, at last, 

The victory of endurance born. 


Trath, crushed to earth, shall rise again; 
The eternal years of God are hers; 
But Error, wounded, writhes with pain, 

And dies among his worshippers. 


Yea, though thou lie upon the dust, 

When they who help'd thee flee in fear, 
Die full of hope and manly trust, 

Like those who fell in battle here. 


Another hand thy sword shall wield, 
Another hand the standard wave, ° 

Till from the trumpet's mouth is peal d 
The blast of triumph oer thy grave. 


—— 


Convulsive Efforts of Expiring Papacy. 


Abandoned by all the European Govern- 
ments, the Court of Rome feels that it must 
continue its struggle alone, and it is pre- 
paring to do so with all the energy of 
despair. It is now organizing the Italian 
Catholic Association for the Defence of the 
Liberties of the Church. -The statutes of 
the Association are being drawn up at 
Rome. The object will be to organize the 
numerous clerical party in the peninsula so 
as to exercise a powerful and inevitable 
pressure at the coming election, and on the 
governmental machine as it now exists. 
Great exertions, too, are being made to ob- 
tain as many signatures as possible to the 
address from the Italians to the Pope, pro- 
testing against the rupture of the negotia- 
tions with Rome by the Italian Govern- 
ment. The address is being signed both in 
the kingdom of Italy and in the Papal ter- 
ritory, and the priests in the neighbourhood 
of Rome recommend the faithful from the 
pulpit to affix their names to it. Finally, 
the Pope has formed a project which will 
cause the t excitement throughout 
the Catholic world. Pius LX. was much 
struck by the fetes at Florence in honour 
of Dante, and he has resolved next year to 
celebrate the eighteenth secular anniver- 
sary of the martyrdom of St. Peter (cruci- 
fied A. D. 66) at Rome. The Catholic 
Bishops of the whole world are to be sum- 
moned to the canonization with which the 
celebration will commence; and Pius IX. 
wishes the whole of the Catholic laity— 
that is to say, all the faithful of the five 
parts of the globe—to be invited. The in- 
vitations to the bishops will be sent out in 
November; and each bishop is, in his turn, 
to call upon so many of the faithful of his 
diocese as can do so to undertake a pil- 
grimage to the Eternal City. On this 
occasion it is certain that important mea- 
sures will be taken, and that an ecumenical 
council will be held. But where are to be 
lodged all the Catholics who will flock to 
Rome? Perhaps modern enterprise will 
come to the rescue, and English or French 
speculators will ereet temporary accommo- 
dation for the faithful in the — Cam- 
pagna.— Paull Mali Gazette. 


THE CHOLERA. 


Gibraltar, August 18.—No case of chol- 
era has occurred here during the last two 
days, and the Sanitary Council has de- 
clared the port to be now disinfected. 

Barcelona, August 18.—In this city and 
at Valencia cholera is only prevalent to an 
insignificant extent. 


Since the outbreak at Ancona, up to the 
12th of August, there had been 1611 at- 
tacks, and 781 deaths. The King has 
sent 20,000 francs for the relief of the 
destitute. An excellent example to pub- 
lic officials, in these times of cholera 

ics, has been set by General Cialdini. 

e has transferred his headquarters from 
Bologua to Ancona, specially to give con- 
fidence to the population. Among the 
12,000 persons who have fled from the lat- 
ter city on account of the cholera, there is 
mot a single public functionary. It is 
known that the King himself was anxious 
to go there, but his purpose was so stoutly 
opposed by his Ministers, that he had to 
give it up. 

The last bulletin from Ancona gives 
(says a Paris letter) 64 cases of cholera, 
and 58 deaths, from the 14th to noon on 
the 15th of August, and the total since the 
disease first appeared is 1899 cases, and 
843 deaths. There was cholera at San 
Severo, (Capitanata,) especially among the 
peorly-fed lower classes, and the people 
were running away. At Bologpa, up to 
the 15th of August, the sanitary state of 
the population was satisfactory. There is 
no account of cholera having shown itself 
in the other Italian cities. A letter from 
Figueras, in Catalonia, says that the town 
is crowded with fugitives from Barcelona, 
where there was at that date (August 15) 
a perfect panic on account of the appear- 
ance of some cases of cholera. In one day 
16,000 railway tickets had been issued at 
the Barcelona station. Nevertheless, there 
seeuis to have been very few cases; on the 
Iich and 12th of August a few of sporadic 
cholera, (every summer these occur at 
Barcelona,) which happened to carry off 
well-known persons, and this made a great 
effect on the people. A violent storm on 
the night of the 12th of August freshened 
the air, and on the 13th there was no case. 
The average daily mortality at this season 
at Barcelona is 30; there were only 35 
deaths on the 12th of August, 10 of them 


children; only 29 on the 13th, and 36 on 


the l4th, including 11 children. The 
emigration had nearly ceased, and it looks 
altogether as if the Barcelonese had been 
more frightened than hurt. 

A Naples letter of August l4th states: 
“The cholera has entered Southern Italy, 
though it has not yet arrived at Naples. 
and every one seems to be panic-struck at 
the expectation of a visit.“ 

According to the Florence Times, a chol- 
era panic has invaded Sicily, although no 
case has yet appeared in the Island. But 
the worst of it is, that superstitious fear 
prompts the belief that it is caused by 
malevolence. At Carini, a few nights ago, 
bills were posted inviting the population to 
rise and kill all the prisoners. The belief 
that cholera is a poison spread by male vo- 
lence is not only to be found among the 
lower classes, but is supported by priests, 
doctors, and lawyers. 

A Constantinople letter says that the 
number of deaths there is increasing, and 
1000 to 1500 
a day. 

A friend of ours (says the London 
Athensxum) writes to us from Smyrna, that 
the Jewish community in that city, 10,000 

extraordinary 


strong, is suffering in an 


— — 


degree from cholera and poverty, and begs 
that we will draw the attention of the 
humane and wealthy Jews of England to 
the deplorable condition of their brethren 
in Asia Minor. 

A Beirut correspondent writes to the 
London Daily News, August Ist: —“ Every 
one except the poorest of the poor has fled 
from the place. Of the five Consuls- 
General, but two remain at their posts— 
namely, the French and the Austrian. 
The Knglish merchants, with one single 
exception, have all gone, but the officials 
of the Ottoman Bank remain at their duty. 
In short, every European in the place, 
except those — mentioned, al the 
Roman Catholic, Jesuit, Lazarist, Capuchin, 
and Terra Santa priests have all bolted to 
Lebanon. The want of courage shown by 
men who ought really to set an example to 
others is extraordinary. No wonder that 
the natives behave as cowards.”” And yet, 
for all this panic, there have been about 
ten deaths a day out of a population of 
about 50,000 i: 


LITERATURE. 


A society has recently been formed in 
Paris, the object of which is to publish rare 
works on American history ed archzeolo- 
gy. The early Spanish expeditions, and 
the organization of the various colonies, 
will thus be fully illystrated in course of 
time; and, in the meafiwhile, the society 
has thought that it could not do better 
than commence the series of its publica- 
tions with a reprint of the letter of Chris- 
topher Columbus on the discovery of the 
New World. This document is the earli- 
est relating to America with which we are 
at present acquainted. A Latin translation 
of it was printed in 1493; Italian and Ger- 
man versions speedily followed; and now 
M. Leon de Rosny presents it to us in a 
French dress. The editor explains in his 

reface what were the real designs of Co- 
umbus. No scientific theories, no thought 
of discovering a new world, ever entered 
into his head. Ie went merely to find an- 
other road to India, instead of that which 
travellers followed by Egypt and the Red 
Sea. For this reason he designated by the 
name of India the country where he landed; 
on his arrival at Cuba be believed himself 
to be in China, and was surprised at not 
meeting with the Khan of Tartary. Politi- 
cal conquest, commercial enterprise, and 
religious proselytism were the three leading 
motives which guided the Genoese Admi- 
ral; and from this point of view the bro- 
chure published by M. de Rosny is extreme- 
ly interesting. Copious notes have been 
added, all borrowed from original sources. 


THE DUKE AND THE CLERK. 


The Messager Algerein relates the fol- 
lowing anecdute :—“A very few years since 
a gentleman, simply dressed, and of modest 
mien, entered the Registrar’s office at the 
Mairie of Naney, accompanied by two 
other gentlemen, and a nurse carrying a 
baby. ‘You must wait a bit,’ said the 
clerk, who, though not particularly en- 
gaged, liked to show his authority. The 
gentlemen motioned to his two friends and 
the nurse to take seats on the benches in 
the rooms. After keeping them all wait- 
ing a quarter of an hour, during which the 
child frequently cried, the clerk at last 
said to the gentleman:—‘ Well, what 
is your name; and what names do you 
mean to give the child?“ The stranger 
mildly replied, ‘ Patrick, son of Patrick de 
MacMahon, Duke of Magenta, Marshal of 
France, here present,’ Ke. You may easily 
imagine the amazement of the supercilious 
clerk, on thus finding to whom he had 
been displaying his impertinence.”’ 


— 


A Quaker Fined for Keeping his Hat on. 


Upon the jury entering the box at the 
Liverpool (England) Assizes on a recent 
Monday morning, one of the number, who 
gave his name as Josiah Carson, aud was a 
member of the Society of Friends, kept on 
his hat. Mr. Justice Smith observing it, 
requested him to uncover. 

The Juryman—Conscience compels me 
to keep it on. 

The Julge—Conscience no more com- 
pels you to keep your hat on than it does 
your shoes. You must have respect for 
others. I will fine you fifty dollars if you 
don’t take off your hat. 

The Juryman—lIt is a reverence for the 
1 1 which compels me to keep it on. 

The — Don't be nonsensical. Your 
reason is discreditable to common sense. 

The juryman still refusing to uncover, 
the Judge said—I warn you that I will 
fine you fifty dollars if you don't take off 
your hat. 

The Juryman—-I cannot do so. 

The Judge—Then I fine you fifty dollars, 
and leave the box. Any person with such 
nonsense in his head is not fit to sit upon 
A jury. 

The juryman having left the court, the 
Judge said—I shall call upon him again 
to-morrow, and if he still persists in his 
nonsense I shall fine him again. 

Mr. Carson was called upon on the fol- 
lowing day, and appeared before the Judge 
in court. Mr. Baron Bramwell said that if 
Mr. ‘Carson had refused to act as a jury- 
man, or had behaved with — he 
ought to be fined. He, (the learned Judge, 
however, should remit the fine, but t 
after considering the matter, he had come 
to the conclusion that if Mr. Carson’s con- 
science told him he ought not to remove 
his hat, there was nothing intrinsically dis- 
respectful in that, and that Mr. Carson 
_ therefure, if he chose, resume his 

at. 


THE KING AND THE QUAKER. 


In the course of a notice in the London 
Athenum, of “Peter Bedford, the Spital- 
fields Philanthropist,” (Partridge,) we find 
the following description of an interview 
— George LV. and the Quaker Shil- 
itoe: 

„Amongst the occasions on which Shil- 
litoe was aided and accompanied by his 
friend Bedford, we may mention his second 
interview with George IV., (in 1842.) 
Shillitoe and his friend proceeded to Wind- 
sor, and stationed themselves in the Long 
Walk in the Park, where they waited till 
the King should pass by in his pony-chaise 

On seeing the two Quakers evidently de- 
sirous of accosting him, and having papers 
in their hands, the monarch stopped the 
horses, and courteously gave permission to 
Shillitoe to present a document containing 
a strong and earnest protest against the 
lamentable desecration of the Sabbath in 
the King’s Hanoverian dominions, which 
the petitioner had recently visited. Mr. 
Shillitoe quaiutly records: — Several years 
having elapsed since I had had an inter- 
view with him at Brighton, and the King 
having los much of that florid countenance 
he then bad, also appearing aged, and be- 
ing wrapped up in a loose drab great-coat, 
instead of a uniform which he wore on the 
former occasion, some hesitation arose in 
my mind lest I should be mistaken, and it 
should not be the King. I therefore, look- 
ing up at him, inquired, “But is it the 
King! to which he replied, “ Yes, friend, 
I am the King; give it to the Marquis of 
Conyngbam; who received it with a smile; 
on which the King said, “Now, you have 
handed it to me. Mr. Shillitoe then 
took the opportunity of uttering a brief re- 
ligious address, after listening to which the 
King replied, I thank you;’ and the in- 
terview terminated. It has been stated 
that, when George IV. was in his last ill- 
ness, he expressed a wish to have ‘that 
Quaker’ sent for, to furnish religious con- 
solation, but that some circumstance 


vented the accomplishment of his desire.” 
Besides George IV., whom he exhorted 


to penitence on two separate occasions, the 
| worthy Quaker cried with a loud voice con- 
cerning death and the future judgment to 
George IIL., William IV., Queen Adelaide, 
the King and Queen of Denmark, the King 
of Prussia and the Crown Prince, the Em- 
peror Alexander I. of Russia, (on two oc- 
casions,) a President of the United States, 
“and numerous noblemen, as well as arch- 
bishops and bishops, both of the Roman 
and Anglican Churches.“ 


VEGETABLE INSTINCT. 


A tree which is fond of water, when 
planted near some brook, will set off all its 
principal roots in that direction. How 
does it know that water is there? And 
how does it know that it will be able to 
reach the border of it? To say, in popular 
phrase, that the water attracts the roots in 
that direction, is to invent a mew and very 
remarkable sort of attraction that pulls at 
roots in the ground, and turns them out 
at the point of starting—is a something 
created to account for the fact in question, 
which is even more difficult than the fact 
itself. Mr. Madison, for example, had an 
aqueduct of logs, which, in reaching his 
house, by a tree especially fond of 
water, at a considerable distance from it. 
Abreast of the tree there was an auger 
hole in the log that had been filled with a 
plug of soft wood. Exactly thitherward 
the tree sent off a long stretch of roots, 
which forced their way through the plug. 
choking up the , and were found 
there drinking like so many thirsty ani- 
mals. ‘Was it then the soft wood plug 
that attracted these roots? It certainly 
should be, on the attraction principle; for 
the water was just as near at other points 
as here. 

It is said that a strawberry planted in 
sand, with good earth, a little way off, will 
turn its runners all in the latter direction, 
and if the earth is too far off to be 
reached, the plant will make no effort on 
that side more than on the other—which 
is equivalent to saying that the plant has, 
in its life-principle, an instinet of measure- 
ment. It does not measure the ground 
and then itself, and then compare the two; 
but it has an adaptive power by which, 
without comparison, it graduates its action 
by its possibilities. 


— 


HOW THEY USED TO DINE. 

We learn from Herodotus that the an- 
cients had neither cup nor bowls at their 
feasts, but they drank out of little horns 
tipped with silver and gold. The Greeks 
and Romans kept a domestic fur the pur- 
of reading during their meals and 
easts. Sometimes the chief of the family 
himself performed the office of reader, 
and history informs us that the Emperor 
Severus often read while his family ate. 
The Grecks proposed moral topics for 
conversation, of which Plutarch has pre- 
served a collection. Heroes rarely assem- 
bled convivially without bringing affairs 
of consequence into discourse, or deliber- 
ating upon those that regard either pres- 
ent events or future contingencies. The 
Scythians, while at meat, used to make 
the strings of their bows resound, lest 
their warlike virtues might be enfeebled 
or lost in the season of pleasure. People 
of rank among the Rhodians, by a funda- 
wental law of the State, were obliged to 
dine daily with those who had the manaye- 
went of affairs, in order to deliberate with 
them concerning such things as wer: une. 
cessary or useful for the country; and on 
this account the principal ministers of the 
kingdom were obliged to keep open table 
for all who could be of use to the State. 
The Persians also generally deliberated on 
business at the table, but never deter- 
mined, or put their determinations into 
execution, except in the morning before 
having eaten. Among the Romans, the 


vestibule, that a more retired part of the 
house might not encourage licentiouxne~s 
and disorder. 


— 


The Precise Spot where the Martyrs 
were Burned at Smithiield. 


Chester, in his Life of John Royers, 
Vicar of St. Sepulchre, who was the first 
martyr to the Christian faith in Smithfield, 
writing on the spot in Smithfield, where 
he suffered, says:—‘The precise spot 
where the fatal stake was useally planted 
in Smithfield has been sufficiently identi- 
fied. For a long time, a square piece of 
pavement, composed of stones of a dark 
colour a few paces in front of the entrance 
gate of the Church of St. Bartholomew 
(the Great) traditionally, marked the local- 
ity. In the year 1849, during the pro- 
gress of certain excavations, this pavement 
was removed, and beneath it, at tho dis- 
tance of about three feet, were found a 
number of rough stones, and a quantity of 
ashes, in the midst of whieh were die- 
covered a few charred and partially-de. 
stroyed bones. This spot accords exactly 
with the one designated in old engravings 
of those times, and there can seareely be a 
doubt of its identity.“ Two of these are 
to be found in the work, one representing 
the burning of Anne Askew and two 
others, in 1546 (published im 1563,) and 
the other showing the spot whero the 
relics were discovered.—Cily 1’ ress. 


— — 


THE WHITE FEATHER, 


Kach country has its own fashions, which 
are sometimes opposite one to the other, 
and mean things quite different. Thus, 
the white feather which, in Euglaud and in 
the United States is, figuratively speakiuy, 
a symbol of cowardice, is in France the 
highest proof of gallantry and honour. 
The African, a paper published in Algeria, 
informs us that the Emperor, in his late 
visit, has granted to General Desvaux, cele- 
brated for his bravery, the right to carry 
the white feather in his hat—an honour 
exclusively reserved to marshals of France, 
or division generals who have commanded 
an army corps. Three French generals 
only are enjoying that favour—The Count 
of Palikad, de Martingvey, and Desvaux. 


— - 


THE FODDER OF PROVIDENCE. 


A traveller lately arrived from Algeria 
states that during the hottest days of this 
year the Arabs fed their cattle, aud even 
their horses, with a vegetable which grows 
in abundance in the poorest ground and 
in the hottest weather without any water 
except the night dew. He brought a 
specimen of this vegetable to Paris, which 
M. Pepin, of the Jardin des Plantes, de- 
clared to be the Freum orvillia. The 
Arabs call it the fodder of Providence, and 
they add that the Almighty gave it to them 
to supply their cattle with food in years of 
sterility, and that without it their beasts 
must at such times all perish. The vege- 
table is a species of lentil. It produces an 
abundant crop of green stalks, which, as 
well as the seed it bears, are eaten greedily 
by most animals. It is expedient, however, 
to use it with moderation, as it is of a heat- 
ing quality, and capable of producing in- 
flammatory diseases; it is a valuable substi- 
tute for grass in times of seareity.—Puris 
Letter. 


phic pictures cannot always, if 
indeed ever, be relied upon as permanent. 
At a recent sale of the collection of David 
Roberts, of the Royal Academy, forty con- 
tinental views, which had cost the artist 
$100, sold for twenty-five cents, for the 
reason that all traces of pictorial represen- 


tation had faded away. 


place where they supped was generally the 


This touching tale was told by a friend 
of the late Hudson Gurney. He says: 
„One morning I was sitting on business 
with Mr. Gurney, when I heard a r- 
ing of feet behind, and the door silently 
opened. I turned to see who was listening 
to us, and the Newfoundland dog quietly 
entered the room, and standing in the 
centre, looked on me boldly, and on his 
master kindly. ‘This,’ said Mr. Hudson, 
‘is one of my most faithful friends; he has 
come to pay me his usual morning visit.’ 
Turning to the dog he continued, ‘I’m a 
little better to-day, but not much; one 
morning you will miss me; I shall be 
dead.’ The dog, as though endowed with 
human instinct, gave a low moan, and ad- 
vancing to his master, placed his hu 
aw, with a gentleness that would hardly 
ve crushed a fly, on Mr. Gurney’s knee; 
that done, he raised himself on his hind 
legs, and placed the other on Mr. Gurney’s 
shoulder, and, licking his face, seemed to 
pat him on his back, with an expression of 
countenance which almost said, ‘Come, 
come, don’t be downhearted! Lou are 
very bad, but you'll get better by-and-by.’ 
Mr. Gurne ectly understood him, 
since he replied, It's no use; I tell you I 
shall die!’ The dog moaned again. ‘And 
now, continued the owner of Keswick, 
‘you must go; for I am busy with this 
gentleman.’ The dog looked at his master, 
then at me, and then silently quitted the 
room. A month or so after, Mr. Gurney 
was a corpse.” 


— 


INTENSE HEAT IN THE PUNJAUB. 


The entire Punjaub and frontier had 
been suffering from the most terrible heat 
ever recollected. A letter from Mooltan, 
of the 8th of July, says: —“ Sand and 
sunshine, sunshine and sand, are the ele- 
ments in which we live here; every one’s 
energy is prostrated, and any thing like 
mental application is entirely out of the 
question; and the cause of this great heat 
is the delay in appearance of the rain. We 
have been more fortunate than Bombay in 
escaping any thing like a cholera epidemic, 
but we have had numerous deaths from 
sun-stroke and heat-apoplexy. Fifteen of 
these casualties have occurred in her 
Majesty’s 35th Regiment. Captain Fisher, 
of the Bengal Infantry; Mr. Mackey, tele- 
graph department, and one rai!way guard, 
have all died of heat. At the funeral party 
of Captain Fisher, the men of her Majesty's 
35th looked terribly weak and tremulous ; 
one fell out, and many looked as though 
the short walk to the graveyard had tired 
them. My room closed is 99 degrees, and 
100 degrees outside; at sunrise a few days 
since the temperature was 97 degrees. Let- 
ters from Lahore record several cases of 
sudden death caused by the intense heat 
Major Innes, V. C., the controller of pub- 
lie works accounts, was proceeding from 
Madhapore to Lahore, when a few miles 
out of the former station he overtook a 
buggy going slowly along the road, in 
which was lying a Mr. Marshall, supervisor 
of roads, and, sad to relate, quite dead, 
from heat-apoplexy. Mr. Williams, the 
postmaster of Umritsur, and a Mr. Hughes, 
merchant of Ferozepore, had also died of 
apoplexy. A letter from Lahore, of the 
10th of July, however, says that the in- 
tense heart has at Jength given way a lit- 
tle, owing to several showers. The mor- 
tality from apoplexy among the military at 
Meean Meer had been very great — The 
Ilume Mail, August 23. 


THE POPE’S HEALTIL 

The Pope's recent excursion to the 
Abbey. of Valvisciolo, near Cisterna, ha» 
had a very bad effect on his health. Tue 
heat was excessive, but the Holy Father, 
having been received in the most unsym- 
pathetic manner by the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring town of Velletri, would not 
remain there any longer, and left the place 
in the middle of the day—hot asa day in 
the tropics. On the way home he had to 
go through a cold, damp mountain pass, 
full of miasma and swarming with insects. 
The sudden change of temperature affected 
his delicate health. Orders were then 
given that the equipages and the Noble 
Guard, who formed the eseort, should 
advance at a rapid trot, or even at a gal- 
lop, and the consequence was that one horse 
died on the road, aud three at the end of 
the journey. Since then the Pope has had 
fever nearly every night. He is much de- 
pressed, cats very little, and kept repeating 
to the prelates who visited him the da 
before yesterday that he felt extremely ill, 
and did not think he should live long — 
Latter from Rome, Aug. 8. 


INSURRECTION IN UPPER EGYPT. 


NARROW ESCAPE OF A MISSIONARY AND 
His FAMILY. 


A correspondent, signing A G.,“ writes 
to the Edinburgh Daily Rivicw—“ 1 have 
just received the fullowing document from 
the Rev. John Hogg, one of the American 
missionaries in Egypt, giving an account of 
an insurrection which took place in Osiout, 
about three hundred miles south of Cairo. 
The document is written by Mrs. Hong. 

“Very shortly after we came to Osiout, 
we were placed in imminent peril through 
a Moslem insurrection, which originated 
about twenty miles further up the country. 
Happily, we were not aware of the danger 
we had been in until it was past, and the 
disturbance had been in a great measure 
quelled. The cause of the uprising was, of 
course, the oppression to which the people 
are subjected by the Viceroy; thus ground 
down by their rulers, they are ready to re- 
sist a8 soon as any enthusiastic, daring man 
may start up, urging them to avenge them 
selves of their oppressors, and leading them 
to deeds of bloodshed and wantonnes«, Such 
a leader having on this occasion arisen in 
the person of a Moslem sheikh, who pro- 
fessed to be inspired, deceiving the people 
by cunning imposture, an insurrection was 
very soon set on foot, and such deep plans 
laid, that but for a timely discovery the 
whole of Upper Egypt would have been in 
open revolt. A secret understanding had 
been come to between the insurgents and 
the criminals in the prison of Osiout. The 
former were to make a hurried march on 
the town, arriving here about midaight, 
by which time the prisoners were expected 
to have broken through the walls of the 
prison, and to be ready to aid the former 
in destroying the Franks, and taking pos- 
session of the town. A general massacre 
of the Copts would probably have followed; 
but this, as well as the other accompani- 
ments of this bloody design, was providen- 
tially hindered by the arrival of a small 
body of cavalry just at the moment when 
the prisoners, having previously secretly 
relieved themselves of their irons, and 
broken open the inner doors, were making 
a desperate attack on the outer door, and 
removing the outside bricks of a wall 
which they had for several days been de- 
molishing from within. The Greek houses 
hearing the j made by the prisoners, 
as they considered they achieved their 
diabolical purpose, were making some hasty 
preparations to defend themselves and their 
property; but we, being in a distant part 
of the town, were fast asleep with open 
doors, the house being as yet destitute of 
locks or bars. But He that slumbers not 
nor sleeps watched over us and preserved 
us both from alarm and danger, only ac- 
quainting us with our peril, whea we could 
sing songs of thankfulness to Him who had 
so wonderfully preserved us. The. psalm 


which in ordi course We sung at morn- 
ing worship, the 83d, just after hearing the 


full details of the rebellion, was singularly 
appropriate, and if ever we could adopt the 
e of David when encompassed by 
wicked and designing men, it was that 
morning. The prisoners had been secretly 
rovided with files and other instruments 
y their female friends; and to prevent 
the noise of the filing, &c. being heard by 
the keepers, a number of them for several 
ays employed themselves in performing 
Zikrs, a Moslem performance, which con- 
sists in a number of men in a circle reciting 
portions of the Khoran, or the name of 
ere simultaneously. I may add, — 
y the prompt and energetic measures o 
the 4 rebellion was nipped in 
mdr and tranquillity very quickly re- 

stored. 

—— —ä—ͤj H— 


A BEAUTIFUL INCIDENT. 


A young officer was connected with 
Sheridan’s brigade. It was in one of those 
forced marches’ when thay had driven 
back the enemy, and had been in the sad- 
dle for several consecutive days and nights, 
that this trooper availed himself of a tem- 
porary halt, to slip from his saddle and 
stretch himself upon the turf—his horse, 
meanwhile, browsing in the immediate 
vicinity. He had slept for some little time, 
when he was suddenly awakened by the 
frantic pawing of his horse at his side. 
Fatigued by his long ride, he did not rouse 
at once, but lay in that partially conscious 
state which so frequently attends great 
— — prostration- Soon, however, the 
aithful animal perceiving that its efforts 
had failed to accomplish their object, 
licked his face, and placing its mouth close 
to his ear uttered a loud snort. Now thor- 
oughly awake, he sprang up, and as the 
horse turned for him to mount, he saw for 
the first time that his comrades had all dis- 
appeared, and that the enemy were coming 
dowa upon him at full gallop. Once 
my the faithful beast bore him with 
the speed of the wind safely from the 
danger, and soon placed him among his 
companions. “Thus,” he added, with 
emotion, “the noble fellow saved me from 
captivity, and perhaps from death.”— 
Journal of Commerce. 


— 


OLD ENGLISH BIBLE. 


Mr. Francis Fry, a name well known to 
English grocers in connection with the 
celebrated chocolate and cocoa prepared at 
Bristol, is about to continue his series of 
Bible fac similes. A short time since, he 
gave us the first New Testament printed in 
the English language, that translated by 
William Tyndale, and printed by Peter 
Schoeffer (with some of the type used in 
the celebrated Mazarine Bible) at Worms 
in 1525-6. The time taken in producing 
this wonderful piece of /uc simile was nearly 
six years. We are now promised a „De. 
scription of Lord T. Cronwell’s Bible,” of 
1539; the “Six Editions of Cranmer’s 
Bible, of 1540 and 1541, printed by Grat- 
ton and Whitchurch; and reproductions 
of the editions in folio, dated 1611, 1613, 
1617, 1634, and 1640, of the authorized 
version.— London Putriot. 


WATER LILY. 


BY ANNE G 
Over the dark lagen 
Boweth the willow tall, 
Aud the tong black moss from the pine s bare bough 
Waves like a faneral pall. 


Selom the sunshine fair 
Pierces that shrouding gloom, 
Aud nauglat is heard save the screech owl's cry, 
And the lonely bittern's Loom. 


As if of this gloom afraid, 
Ur sick of its noisome air, 
Phe wees that prank the meadow’s breast 
Never have ventured there. 


But sometimes, ap from its depths, 


Out in the morning cool, 
A beawiuiul lily, pure and fair, 
Floats on this stygian pool. 


Never mersenger-leaf 
Cometh before to tell 
Never a herald-bud peeps first 
Out of its dreary cell. 


Yet under the waters black, 
Mayhap with the gloom at strife, 
that sweet, fair blossom had dwelt, till dawned 
The morn of its higher life. 


hus out from the slough of sin 
A fair white soul may tie 
And parting the waves of its misery, 
Look up to heaven's clear skies! 


For the unseen Spirit there, 
With his Almighty power, 
Wakens to life, and hope, and joy, 
A never-fading flower. 


Ye who have marked with fear 
The tide of crime’s fierce flood, 
Take courage! the blackest bosom holds 
The hidden germs of good. 


4% forth! in patcrce—work 
And with thy love illume 
The heart o'ershadowed by sin and woe, 
Till the flower uplifts its bloom. 


Singular Life-Work of a Lunatic. 


Has any one noticed the miniature fort 
at the upper end of Black well's Island, to 
the north of the Lunatic Asylum? It is 
the work of an insane man, who has spent 
half his life upon it. He lost his miad in 
Mexico, or somewhere else, where high- 

rivates were in demand, and just escaped 
bein Mr. Armstrong, or Mr. Parrott, or 
Mr. Whitworth, by going crasy. 

Gunnery was what ailed him—and forti- 
fication. As he was found to be quite 
hopeless, and obedient to his monomania, 
they gave him intrenchiug tools, and told 
him to fortify the Island. He took the 
geographical and logical bearings with 
the sagacity of a West Pointer, and con- 
cluded that any attack upon it would come 
from the Sound. So he devised a sea- 
coast battery with bomb-proof, approached 
by a dike with sluices and gates, and 
mounting heavy ordnance. 

There never was a more patient worker 
for humanity or patriotism than this poor 
addled | Nobody else being insane 
on the same point, he could get no assist- 
ance. All the other monomaniacs had oil 
on the brain, or poetry, or capital punish- 
ment, or negro suffrage, and were quite as 
devoted and zealous as he upon their sev- 
eral claims. 

So the old soldier, with a long sigh and 
a brave heart, took up his single shovel, 
and commenced to build the whole fort by 
himself. He wheeled barrow after barrow 
of earth into the sea, tugging from morn- 
ing till night, until at last he raised a nar- 
row causeway from the main land to a rock 
at the end of a long sand-bar. With peb- 
bles, and shells, and stones from the river, 
he walled this causeway until it became 
permanent. All this was not a month’s 
nor a year’s work; year after year passed 
over his gray hairs, but he kept on wheel- 
ing, wheeling. The great city, on the 
greater island, required protection, and he 
was making its wgis. So he went on like 
the men who threw up the Charleston re- 
doubts, and for fear that he might be late 


altogether, and built himself a hut close to 
his place of labour. Here he slept and 
dwelt, in the company — of his assuring 
conscience; and when at last his path was 
done, he set to work at his fort. 

The result of all these years is before us. 
His is sodded green, with parapet, 
berm, ditch, magazine, revetments, abattis, 
and it mounts mock or Quaker guns, upon 
carriages of capital construction, looking 
up from the Sound towards Hell Gate, like 
real arbiters of dominion. 

The old lunatic is worn and failing, but 
he is not satisfied. His fort is done, but 
not his whole duty. So he has projected 


* 


to his task, he left his bed in the Asylum height every week until her feed was 


— — — — 


a water and sen wall around the 
entire Island, and means to bring to bear 
upon it all the knowledge of Vauban and 
Todleben. When the Island is improgna- 
ble he will wrap his mantle about him, and 
die at his battery. 

For the truth of all this story let any 
body ing up the East river, look upon 
the Island tip, and see an old man ditchiog 
and building, and the little fort close by 
him bristling with pop-guns. — Scicutiſic 
Ameriean. 


— — 


HOAX ABOUT THE BRIGANDs. 


We are asked to say that the account 
which appeared a few weeks ago in the 
newspapers of an encounter, near Rome, 
between some brigands and a young artist 
proceeding on a sketching excursion, as 
stated in his letters home, detailing his 
desperate resistance, the bodily injuries 
he received, and the horrors of his deten- 
tion for a ransom to the amount of two 
hundred and fifty dollars, was a hoax, 
played by the young artist himself on his 
family, for the purpose of raising funds to 
that amount. That the hoax succeeded 
is well known. The trick was discovered 
on the arrival of English newspapers in 
Rome. His family having sent his letters 
to the press Yor publication as a warning 
to travellers, the matter became a com- 
mon talk among persons residing in the 
Eternal City, from which place the indi- 
vidual hero of the false alarm found it 
necessary to retire. Our readers will re- 
member that this subject was referred to 
in the House of Commons, and a little 
capital was made of it by other persons 
than the artist. Government discredited 
the story; and the real truth of the matter 
has now come out.— London Atheneum. 


Farm und Garden, 


Ciper-Makina.—As there will be seve- 
rul fruit-growers beginning to manufacture 
cider from early apples by the time these 
remarks will reach the public market, we 
beg the privilege of offering a few hints 
and suggestions upon the subject, hoping 
a good many people who make cider, either 
to sell or for home consumption, will read, 
remember, experiment, and finding the 
plans profitable and pleasant, continue the 
practice. Now, a great many people seem 
to have an idea that apples so crabbed, 
wormy, rotten, and utterly worthless, that 
a well bred hog will have nothing to do 
with them, answer well enough to make 
cider to sell. This is a mistake, Mr. Cider 
Maker. In ignorance we may purchase 
once your musty, insipid, turgid, liberally- 
watered verjuice; but we won't be bit the 
second time. In the long run, the best 
profit lies in making good cider, even to 
sell. For cider-making purposes it is not 
essential that the fruit should be of the 
quality, and selected with the care required 
tor good marketable eating or cooking ap- 
ples, but that they should be sound, and 
that scrupulous cleanliness should be ob- 
served in all the process of cider-making, 
is us absolute a necessity as good material 
and neatness in manufacture are to the 
production of good butter. No really good 
cider can, by any possibility, be achieved 
trom apples half, or a quarter, or a tenth, 
or a twentieth rotten. Of course, the 
greater the proportion of rotten fruit, the 
nearer worthless will be the juice; but 
even ten decayed apples to the bushel of 
sound ones, constitute a curse never to be 
tulerated. Then cleanliness, and the best 
condition of purity in press, mill, casks, 
and all implements used in the manufac- 
ture, is to be considered. With a mill 
gummed and fouled, and a press glued over 
and soured with the webris of last year's 
work, it is utterly impossible to make first- 
class cider, however unexceptionable the 
fruit may be. And yet such are often 
used. Not only the machinery and imple- 
ments used in the manufacturing, but all 
the casks and vessels into which the,juice 
is to be put, ought to be thoroughly 
cleansed and sweetened, either by washing 
with a solution of soda—say a pound of 
sal soda to eight gallons of pure soft water, 
or by fumigation with sulphur. Our ad- 
vice, founded upon some practical know- 
ledge of cider-making, is to gather up the 
apples by hand, discard all rotten or half- 
rotten ones, dash over the apples water 
liberally, to wash off insects, sand, dirt, 
and a good deal of the impurity that ad- 
heres to all fallen apples more or less, 
grind the pomace as fine as possible—as 
the finer you grind, the more juice you get 
out. Press immediately —apple-juice is 
not, like the juice of the grape, any thing 
improved by remaining with the pomace 
after being ground. Use casks of about 
forty gallons, perfectly clean and sweet; 
and after the juice has stood from three to 
six days, according to the temperature of 
the weather—all the time with the bangs 
out—put into each eask half a piut of, 
brown mustard-seed, and two ounces of 
pulverized saltpetre. Bung the casks up 
tight, place them in a cool cellar, and the 
result will be very good cider until you 
make cider again next year, provided you 
do not overdraw your deposits during har- 
vest time — Saturday Evening Post. 


PrussiAN OrCHARDS AND GARDENS.— 
From an interesting report presented to the 
Minister at Berlin by t e Agricultural Col- 
lege, it appears that the cultivation of 
orchards and gardens, especially of the 
latter, has made — ns advances in 
Prussia of late. In certain branches, it 
says, Prussia is unsurpassed on the Conti- 
tinent; these are, the production of ordi- 
nary garden flowers, the collection of seeds, 
and the cultivation of market gardens. 
Large quantities of flower-seeds are export- 
ed from Prussia, most of which go to the 
German States, and the rest principally to 
Northern Europe, England, Russia, Hun- 
gary, and North America. There are in 
Prussia 500 market gardens, of which 150 
are in Brandenburg, 123 in Saxony, 65 in 
Silesia, 63 in the Rhine Province, 44 in 
Prussia Proper, 38 in Westphalia, 25 in 
Pomerania, 20 in Posen, and 2 in Hohen- 
zollern. There are also 184 nurseries, and 
33 Societies for the cultivation of gardens. 


Lear proppine or Pear Tress. In 
the report of the American Pomvlogical 
Society's meeting at Rochester, New York, 
one of the members is said to have stated 
that winter pears could not well be 
raised because of the delicacy of foliage 

uliar to many varieties, causing them to 
— their leaves prematurely. All or- 
chardists know that good and perfect leaves 
are requisite to perfect ripening of fruit, 
but all perhaps do not know that manuring 
the pear-tree with solution of sulphate of 
iron—copperas water—will prevent leaf- 
blight, and keep the tree in full vigour to 
the end of the season.— Ohio Furmer. 


correspondent of the 
Field says à mare was cured of crib-biting 
as follows: —“ Her manger was taken away 
altogether, and ber corn for — day in 
the week was placed on the ground. Next 
week her feed was placed one brick high 
from the ground, next week two bricks 
high, and so on, increasing a brick in 


placed as high as the manger; then the 
manger was replaced, and the mare has 
never cribbed since.“ 


A New Source or Trouste.—aA far- 
mer who has seen a statement that as much 
as one hundred pounds of honey may be 
gathered by bees in a single season from an 
acre of clover, writes to the New York 
Farmer's Club, and asks how he shall pre- 
vent his neighbour’s bees from carrying off 
the products of his land. He says bees 
are not included in the laws upon trespass- 
ing animals, and if they were, he fears that 


— — —' 


Chin Column. 


A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 


Believing that occurrences which speak 
well of our times ought to be recorded, I 
take the liberty of handing you the ſollow- 
ing short narrative. It does great credit 
to the party concerned, and favourably con- 
trasts with the manner in which such mat- 
ters are generally dis of. 

On the 14th of September, 18 18, a little 
boy thirteen years old left, or rather ran 
away from the Boarding School in Naza- 
reth Hall. The Principal of that institu- 
tion had informed him that his bills re- 
mained unpaid; the letters covering them 
— and that no one seemed any 
more to care for him. Ile had spent about 
five years in the school, and was, of course, 
without the least knowledge of the world; 
but his spirit could not brook the idea of 
being a charity scholar, and he trusted in 
God, that he would send his angel to lead 
him on his way. The amount of money 
which he carried with him was exactly one 
dollar, and this he had obtained by selling 
a box of 3 Ile determined to go to 
Philadelphia, and there try to find some 
clue to his parentage, or at least some em- 

loyment which would yield him his daily 

read. For reasons best known to himself, 
the Principal of the school let this poor 
little boy go, and never made any attempt 
to assist him, or to bring him back, other 
than the publication of a brief notice in 
Poulson’s Daily Advertiser, that he had 
left the institution. 

Taking the road to Easton, our little friend 
arrived safely in that town. But here his 
knowledge of the country came to an end. 
Nevertheless he ventured on, crossing the 
Chain Bridge over the Lehigh, and walk 
ing towards Philadelphia with a heavy 
heart, but a firm reliance on the Lord, who 
never forgets those that put their trust in 
him. Such were the sentiments which he 
had learned at Nazareth Hall; and if occa- 
sionally a tear would start to his eyes, and 
his heart would tremble, he yet took cour- 
age by reason of this faith, and felt that 
he would not be forsaken. 

The first day he overtook a pedler, with 
whom he waiked until evening, and stopped 
over night at the same place. The next 
morning, a farmer on his way to Philadel- 
phia in an empty wagon overtook him, and 
invited him to a seat, which he most gladly 
accepted. In the course of conversation: 
the boy told this man his whole situation, 
and so pleased was the good-hearted farmer 
with his frankness and manners, that he 
offered him a home in case he could find 
no employment in the city. He found 
none, and therefore returned with his 
friend to his furm, which lay about twenty- 
six miles from Nazareth. Here he worked 
hard for four years, receiving board and 
clothing; and here he formed the resolu- 
tion to pay the debt contracted at Nazareth 
Hall for his education, if he should ever 
be able to do so. At first, indeed, the 
prospect was gloomy enough; but he relied 
upon God. In winter he attended school, 
and every unoccupied moment he spent 
either in study, or in extra work, by which 
he carned money to buy books. 

When he was seventeen years old he 
made another attempt to discover his ante- 
cedents, and to obtain some knowledge of 
his family, but was unsuccessful. He now 
determined, more firmly than ever before, 
to apply himself to study. IIis studious 
habits, and above all, his upright character 
and correct walk and conversation gained 
for him the confidence of the neighbours, 
aud he was asked to take charge of a school. 
This new calling he followed with great 
zeal and earnestness, but soon convinced 
himself that it would never yield him a 
sufficiency to discharge his debt at Naza- 
reth Hall. It was, therefore, very gratify- 
ing to his feelings, when a gentleman who 
took an interest in him, offered to advance 
him funds tostudy medicine. He accepted 
this offer, studied with much success, took 
his degree, and began to practise as a phy- 
sician. By dint of great economy he was 
enabled, after a time, to repay the money 
which had been loaned him. Soon after 
he settled in life, and raised and educated 
an amiable family of five children. 

Having thus first discharged his duty 
towards those of his own household, and 
being now in circumstances that enabled 
him to carry out his wish cherished forty- 
seven long years, with regard to the debt 
at Nazareth Hall, he began to look around 
for a way in which to consummate it. At 
last he heard of a former schoolmate, a kind 
of antiquary, who in those forty-seven years 
had often inquired about, but could never 
find him. He went to see this old friend, 
and through him the amount of the debt 
was ascertained, and paid in full to the 
present Principal of Nazareth Hall, who is 
the seventh Principal since the time in 
which it was contracted. 

Truly this incident deserves to be re- 
corded. May God's richest 4 rest 
upon this worthy man io his declining 
years, and upon all his children, among 
whom this narrative of the integrity of their 
father should never be forgutten. And let 
every young person who reads it learn never 


to be discouraged, but to trust in the Lord’ 


always. He will bless patient industry, 
and not forsake those who follow him. The 
best capital with which to begin life is, 
trust in God.— Moravian. 


A superintendent of a mission school, 
being annoyed by the noise, finally, in ap- 
pealing to the boys, raising his hand, said, 
„No let's see if we can’t hear a pin drop.“ 
All was silence, when a little fellow in the 
back part of the room, cocking his ear and 
placing himself in an attitude of breathless 
attention, spoke out, “Jet her drop!” The 
stern features of the superintendent are 
said to have slightly relaxed. 


THE COMING END. 


Two Great Works on Prophecy. 


THE FIFTEENTH THOUSAND 


LOUIS NAPOLEON TUE DESTINED MON. 
ARCH OF THE WORLD, and Personal Auti- 
christ, Foreshown in Prophecy to Confirm a 
Seven Yeurs’ Covenant with the Jews about or 
soon after 1564-5, and Subsequently to become 
Cmpletely Supreme over England and most of 
America, and all Ghristendom, until he Finally 
Perishes at the Battle of Armageddon, about or 
soon after 1872-3. With Diagrams and Maps. 
By Rev. M. Baxter. !2mo. Price 81. 

JESUS AND THE COMING GLORY; or, Notes 
on Scripture. A Valuable Work on this Sub- 
2 By Joel Jones, LL.D. Large 8vo. Price 

0. 


ALSO: 


TME IRON FURNACE; or, Slavery and Seces- 
sion. By the Rev. John H. Aughey, a Refugee 
from Mississippi. With Steel Portrait and 
Illustrations. \i2mo. Price $1.25. 


MAN, MORAL AND PHYSICAL; or, The In- 
fluence of Health and Disease on Religious 
Experience. By lev. — H. Jones, D. D. 
A New Edition. Antique cloth, brown edges. 
12mo. Price $1.75. 

THE BIBLE HAND-BOOK. An Introduction 
to the Study of Sacred Scripture. By Joseph 
Angus, D.D. Revised Edition, with IIlustra- 
tions. Crown Svo, 727 pages, with Map. 
Price $2.50. 

The best work on this subject ever published. 

„ Tue Publisher will sen by Mail, — 
paid,) upon the receipt of the price, any of the 
above books, or any book published in the United 
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ublished by 
JAMES S. CLAXTON, 
Successor to 
WM. S. 4 ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


E. O. THOMPSON, 


FASHIONABLE ‘TAILOR, 


SEVENTH AND WALNUT STREETS, 


he might get the worst of it if he attempted | 
to impound them. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


September 16, 1865. 
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WOODLAND SEMINARY, 
8 and 10 Woodland Terrace, 
WEST PHILADELPHIA. 

A DAY AND BOARDING SCHOOL ron 
YOUNG LADIES. 


Though recently established, the Institution is 
quite flourishing. Location healthful aud highly 
attractive. A large Corpsof experienced Teachers, 
The next Session will commence September 12. 


For Iwrormation Arrtiy to 


Rev. HENRY REEVES, A. M., Principal. 


— — —ê 


FEMALE COLLEGE, 
Bordentown, New Jersey. 


This Institution is situated on the Camden and 
Amboy Railraad, two and three-quarters hours’ 
ride from Now York, and ono and a quarter from 
Philadelphia. Its location is unsurpassed for 
beauty and healthfulness. 

‘Special attention is paid to the common and 
higher branches of English, and superior advan- 
tages furnished in Vocal and Instrumental Music, 
9 Painting, and French. 

The Institution is strictly a family school, 
where the most careful nts may feel sate in 
placing their daughters. The Fall Term com 
mences September 18th. For Catalogue, address 

Rev. JOHN H. BRAKELEY.A M. Prineipal. 
YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY 

WE CHESTER, PA 
Mrs. C. CHISMAN, Principal. 


References. — Rev. Wm. Moore, Westchester, 
Pa. Rev Thos. Brainerd, Rey. Tis. Shepherd, 
Hon. Jos. Allison, Hon. N. B. Browne. Uhitadel- 
phia. Rev. S. Miller, Mount folly, N J. 

Terms moderate. 


GENESEO SYNODICAL ACADEMY 

The One Hundred and Sixth Term will begin 
on September 4th, 1865. 

The Trustees have pleasure in stating that the. 
dust year was one of the most prosperous in the 
ong and honoured history of this [nstitution. 
They feel that the mention of this faet ia ita 
highest commendation. The Graduating Class 
will receive special care from the l’rincipal. 

Pupils board in the Family of the Prineipal. 

F. DE W WARD, 
President Board of Trustees. 


Adress 
Rev. J. JONES, A. M., Principal, ° 
id Geneseo, Livingston county, New York. 
CHESTNUT ST. FEMALE SEMINARY, 
PHILADELPHIA 


— — 


Miss BONNEY and Miss DILLAYE will re- 
open their Boarding and Day School, at 1616 
Caxetsut Srereet, on Wednes 
day, September 13. Particulars from Cireulars, 


ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS, 
Fortieth Street and Baltimore Avenue, 


WEST PHILADELPHIA. 
OPENS SEPTEMBER UTH. 


Number limited to Twenty-five. Four Pupils 
taken as Boarders in the Family of the Principal. 
Keferences.—The Professors of Prinecton Theo 
logical Seminary and of the College of New Jer 
sey; Rev. W. C. Cattell, D. D., President Lafayette 
College; Rev. Drs. Boardman, Jones, Edwards, 
Crowell, Philadelphia. 
Cireulars seut on application to the Principal, 
Rev. S. II. MeMULLIN, 
3724 Walnut street, West Philadelphia, 


— 


MANTUA FEMALE SEMINARY, 
(Baring street dclow Thirty-fifth.) 
WEST PHILADELPHIA, 
Rev. JOHN MOORE, Principal. 


A Boanpine anp Day Scnoot ror Youre Lapies 
Freuch, German, Music, Drawing, and Painting, 
in addition to all the usual branches taught in 
first-elass Seminaries. Instruction thorough. This 
institution is delightfully located in West Phila- 
delphia, in the midst of more than ordinary 
social and religious advan 

The year is divided into two terms, eonmmen- 
cing September Ist and February Ist. 

a Circulars on application. 


EDGEHILL SCHOOL, PRINCETON, NJ. 


The next session will commenceon Wednesday, 
August 2d. In addition to a thorough course of 
Classical and Mathematical studies, required for 
entering College, arrangements are made to meot 
the wants of those whose plans for life do not 
contemplate an entire collegiate education. An 
extended course in the English Language and 
Literature, History, Chemistry, aud Practical 
Mathematics, has been introduced, accompanied 
with lectures on these subjects by competent ip 
structors, and illustrated, Where the nature of 
the subject admits, by experiments, maps dia- 
grams, and models. . Keferences—The Faculties 
of the Seminary. Catalogue, 
apply to ev. T. W. CATTEL cl 

Rev. A. b WHITE,” | Principals: 
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HE DUTIES OF THE SPRING GARDEN 
INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES will 
be resumed on the 4th of September. 
GILBERT COMBs, A.M., Principal, 
608 and 611 Marshall street, Philadelphiz. 


1 ER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
TROY, NEW YORK.—The Forry-seconp 
Annuay Session of this well-known Scnoo. or 
Encinezrine AND Natura Science will com- 
mence Serrember l3ta,g865. The New ANNUAL 
Recister or 1865, giving full information, may 
be obtained by addressing 
Pror. CHARLES DROWNE, Director, 

Troy, New York. 


To Purchasers of Organs, Melo- 
deons, or Harmoniums. 


Every one having any thought of purchasing 
an instrument of this class, now or at any future 
time, should send for one of Mason 4 Hamlin’s 
Cabinet Organ Circulars, which will be sent to 
2 address entirely free of expense. This Cir- 
cular contains much information which will be 
useful to every purchaser of such an instrument, 
such as articles on “ How to Judge of a Musical 
Instrument,” “History of the Organ,” “ Histor 
of Reed Instruments,” &c. Address 1480 
Broapway, New York; or 


BROTHERS, 
MASON & HAMLIN, 274 Washington St., Boston. 
BAUGH’S RAW BONE PHOSPHATE 


Has now been before the Public, under one name 
and standard, for over TEN YEAKS. It has 
been used upon ALL CROPS WITH REMARK- 
ABLE SUCCESS, and by thousands of Farmers 
in the Atlantic States. 

The Manufacturers ASSURE all Farmers that 
THE STANDARD OF THE ARTICLE I8 
STILL STRICTLY MAINTAINED, and that by 
using it upon their FALL Crops the present sea- 
son, they WILL NOT BE DISAPPUINTED IN 
THE RESULT. | 


BAUGH & SONS, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
Store No. 20 South Delaware Avenuc, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


a 


REMOVAL. 
THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 


HAS BEMOVED FROM 929 TO NO. 1210 
CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


WHERE ALL THE PUBLICATIONS AND 
PERIODICALS OF THE SOCIETY 


ARK FURNISHED 
On the Same Terms as in New York. 
CATALOGUES SENT FREE. 
j Postage should accompany Orders for Books 
* to be sent by Mail 


H. N THISSELL, 


Secretary and Treasurer. 
TUK PRESBYTERIAN 


No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
and No. 530. Broadway, New York, by 


ALFRED MARTIEN & Co. 
TERMS 

Two Doilarsand Fifty Cents per Annum, if pod 
strictly in advance, or Three Dollurs when not 
paid in advance. To Clergymen d Dollars a 
year, wher. paid strictly in advance. 

No subscription received for a less term than 
one year. All subscribers who do not give eapress 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish- 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising — Advertisements appropr:- 
ate to the character of the paper will be tmserted 
at twenty centa a line for each insertion. Yearly 
advertisements inserted on faveurabie terms 

(7 Payments for advertisements to be made 
m ardtvanre. 


TERMS TO CLUPS. 
F we copies to one address, for one year, 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may actas agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
Twenty-five copies to one address, for one 
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year, $45.00 
With an additional copy w the agent. 
(7 The money must always be sent in u- 
vance. When the amount is large, a draft «how'd 
be procured, if possible. 
Address, always 


post. paid, 
| ALFRED MARTIEN & Co 


No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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Ahl never shall the land forget Dr 
How gushed the life— 
Gush'd, warm with hope and courage yet, ͤ— — 
Upon the soil they fought to save. 
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